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You arc indebted, my readers, for this tale—sucli as 
it is— to the oracular remark of a friend of mine— a 
lonely friend, whom 1 was visiting on a lonely York- 
shire Moor, one dreary winter. 

The wind was howling in the chimneys, and tlie snow 
drifting up against the window-panes, and niy friend 
.sat reading the NhieteenfA. Century through a pair of 
gold-rimmed spectacles, Vhen a sigh escaped me, and 
I said liopdcssly, ‘‘1 wish I knew wliat to do with 
myself! Life seems very melancholy up here! Ifow 
can you stand it V* The Nhcfeenlk Ceuiiiri/ went down, 
and fixing a pair of large grey eyes upon me, over the 
gold-rimmed magnifiers, my friend said solemnly— 

Write a book.^’ 

Supposing this to be said ironically, I laughed, for the 
first time for two days; but the Nmeieeuth Century 
had gone up again, and my friend's face was as grave as 
Vy judge’s. 

Anotheitevening came. The weather remained un- 
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changed. My friend sat in the same chair, on the same 
spot, and read the same book through the same inevitable 
spectacles! 

In such an awful situation, something had to be done. 
I took my friend^s advice, in sheer desperation, aiul 
began to write — actually to write something bcsichjs 
letters. 

I had no fixed plot or plan at starting. My pen went 
its own“way, and I was amazed to find tlie characters 
and situations presenting themselves one alter another, 
and falling quite naturally into their proper places. 
They tooiild come, whether 1 liked it or not; and to 
write down their names and speeches became a matter 
of necessity. True, I had travelled much, had seen 
strange sights and heard strange stories, which may 
have quickened my imagination. 

Not one of the character^ is from life ; althougH 
there may be, in some of tlicm, some slight family like- 
ness, some faint traits of resemblance to real people. 
The others arc entirely imaginary. 

The life on board ship is from memory; but the 
steamer is but the stage, on which my characters popped 
up, quite unasked and unexpectedly. Having com®, 
they were welcome. I was glad to see them, and have 
done my best to make the* most of them. Some of 
them, alas I would die before I intended or wdshed them 
to do so, while others^lived on in spite of me I 

There must be other authors who know what it is to 
be thus bullied by the children of their imagination. 




THE DOCTOR OF THE RUNGAPORE. 

CHAPTER I. 

WESTWARD no! 

(Major DurrclVs Karrailve), 

Captain, let me introduce you to Miss Mainwarin;^, a 
friend of mine, going home alone. 1 shall feel much 
obliged if you will consider her under your carc.^’ 

The Captain bowed, and raising his cap to a tall 
graceful girl, made a suitable reply, undcrtaldng tlie 
charge as if it were a matter of everyday occurrence, 
which, indeed, it was. 

We were about to leave the ^'Insular and Asiatic: 
Company's Wharf at Calcutta. Our ship, the Ruv- 
gapore, was one of the Company's finest vessels. All 
was confusion and bustle on deck, and in the midst 
leave-takings and painful partihgs were going on, as a 
spectator of which I felt thankful that I, personally, was 
leaving nothing behind to regret, nor had I any of my 
friends to adb me off. Looking on at the scenes before 
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me, however, I confess to feeling uncomfortable, with 
a choking sensation in my throat, which no amount 
of coughing seemed to relieve. It is not exactly 
Jolly to see women cry and men turn pale, as 
the hell rings to warn passengers that time is up,'^ 
and that their friends, who, in some instances, are 
husbands or fathers, parting, perhaps, with all that 
makes home happy, must leave the ship. 

I thought it a good opportunity to go below and take 
a brandy and soda, to help me to forget the anguish of 
my fellow'-creaturcs on* deck, if possible; I had seen 
enough to afl'cct my own spirits, and decided that a 
<'peg^’ might make me take a more cheerful view 
of life. 

Oh, for a pipe, too ! But that must not be thought 
of unless I smoked on deck; and until we were we4 
under way, I objected to going up again. 

After doing my best to cheer the inner man, I 
remembered that I had not yet seen my cabin, though 
I knew the number of ray berth. I soon learned from 
a steward that to find it I must go nearly to the other 
end of the ship, and that it was on the starboard side. 

Our cabin, 1 should have said, for I found I was not 
the only proprietor, but was doomed to the companion- 
ship of two other men, represented at present only by 
their luggage, which was scattered in aU directions. 

Having established myself, and made confusion worse 
confounded by the addition of my own. traps, and 

knowing, from the mption of the ship, that we wm 
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I have told you once that I am not ill^ and that 
there is nothing you can do for me. I am sorry you 
should have been scut for last night, when it was most 
unnecessary.^* 

She gathered her shawl in her arms, and walked 
majestically from the* deck downstairs. 

1 sympathised with the poor Doctor, whose face woic 
that peculiar look I had seen before. lie followed her 
for a few moments with his eyes, and then turned upon 
his heel, kicking viciously at a chair that stood in his way. 

I joined him later in another part of the ship, where 
we smoked our weeds together. He w'as not looking 
his best, nor could 1 get him into conversation until I 
alluded to Miss Mainwaring. 

You did not seem to bo better treated than I was 
by that handsome girl/* I remarked. 

Did you see it ? l)id you hear her speech to me ? 
By Jove I fancy having to take all that, and much more 
that is pleasant, added on to one*8 pay I 1 never saw 
her till last night, when I was sent for to attend her by 
the lady in her cabin. It appears she came on board 
with fever, and that kind of thing, from travelling down 
country in the heat. She was really ill last night — ^too 
ill to he rude, at all events* Who is she ?** 

She is under the care of the Captain, I know that 
much and no more^excep^ that she is wonderfully 
handsome*^ 

^And^has a deucedly bad tempesr— / know that 
muGli.** 

** appeaiajiBhw^ well as ill, so 1 suppose ire 
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oui^ht to make allowances. She snubbed me this> after- 
noon.” 

“ 1 told you the women are past findin}' out. 1 have 
studied them a good deal sinre I joined this service. 
You get a good insight into their lii tie idiosynerasic'' 
on board sliip. 1 tell you thera is nothing they will 
not dare to do. Mothers will fight like cat and dog to 
secure the best scat or the last orange for their 
youngsters. I have heard of one major’s wife pinching 
another oflSccr’s wife who shared her cabin, bccaii'.c 
they had a diflcrcnce of opinion about the port being 
shut. You have no idea what little scenes go on in 
these ships. That old woman the stewardess w'ould 
spin you yams by the hour together, of jictty quarrels 
as well as serious rows, that go on among the lady pas- 
sengers. I pity that girl’s cabin companion, if she is 
as polite to her as she seems callable of being. What 
do j oil say. Major Darrell ?” , 

“ 1 don’t think she would be likely to take part in 
petty quarrels at all events, though 1 can imagine her 
a formidable enemy, if really roused into passion, by 
some great wrong, real or imaginary." 

" I should not like to marry such a temper,” said 
the Doctor; "though I admit jshe is very handsome, 
and may have the rare charm of individuality. Per- 
haps she may improve on acquaintance, «rho knows ? 



CHAPTER IV. 

{The Aafhor^ 

F A M 1 L y J A K s . 

Leaving, for a while, Major OiiriTll and the ’Runrjapore^ 
I must take my readers from sea to dry land — very 
dry land, indeed — for it is one of the hottest stations 
in Bengal. 

Here were stationed the Native Cavalry. The 

(k)lonel, a heavy man in* the saddle, aiul heavier still in 
society, was popular with hia officers, though, as a 
soldier, they had no great opinion of their chief. “Old 
Cox,*^ as they were wont to call him amongst themselves, 
was not a commanding officer to inspire admiration 
from a military point of view. 

He made deplorable blunders on all occasions where 
his own discretion was cajled into play. On field days, 
or grand military displays before the commander-in- 
chief, his juniors blushed for very shame. ^^Old Cox 
was sure to do the wrong thing, and there were young 
Bubalterns^in the regiment who could have told him 
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where his faults lay, and have commanded with better 
credit. 

The Major, on the other hand, was a fine soldier, 
and saved the credit of the regiment whenever he had 
an opportunity of doing so by military skill. Now and 
then, these opportunities were given him, and no one 
admired this dashing soldier more than his good-natured, 
lethargic Colonel, although in private life there was not 
much love lost between them. 

"VVhat the junior officers deplored in their Colonel they 
admired in the Major \ but, on the other hand, when 
needing advice and sympathy, it was to Old Cox ” 
they went. 

Not one of their number would have thought of 
confiding pi-rsoiial dilficulties to Major Graham, or 
expecting any sympathy from him. 

It is Major Grahams dinner-hour; the Major, his ‘ 
wife, and daughter, are at their second course. 

Mrs. Graham looks like the elder sister of the fair 
girl who calls her mother.^' But then the Major has 
been twice married, and this young daughter is by a 
former wife. Mrs. Graham is still young, and has 
attractions of her own, greater than the simple child- 
like beauty of her step-daughter, who is just from school. 

" Has Gertrude written to you this mail? J see she 
could have done so if she liked. The Rungapore 
arrived at Madras before the mail lefV^ remarked 
Major Graham. 

I had afew lines--a very few, for she wa# not well.^' 
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" Then why did you not mention it before? I always 
have to pump you for every piece of intelligence that 
other women tell their husbands/’ 

Indeed^ if I had thought you cared to know it, I 
would have told you when the letter came,^^ said his 
wife, “ Would you like to see it now ? It is a very 
sad one/^ 

Oh ! no, thank you. I have plenty to do without 
reading the stuff that women write to each other. I 
don’t want to see it, only another time, I should like to 
be able to answer . tender inquiries after Miss Main- 
waring. I should not have thought of her, only young 
Stanley asked me, as we came from stables this morn- 
ing, what news my wife had from her sister ; for he 
seemed to know the ship had passed Madras.” 

Gertrude left many friends behind who will be 
anxious for news of her,^^ said Mrs. Graham, sadly. 

A long ailence followed, which the Major employed 
in eating heartily — drinking even with keener satisfac- 
tion than he ate. 

Mrs. Graham knew better than to pursue the conver- 
sation. She had been married only two years, but in 
that time had learned when to speak and when to refrain 
from words. The subjegt that her husband had com- 
menced aras, to ^er, a most painful one. 

Her young •sister, Gertrude Main waring, had, after 
the death of their mother^ come out to India, to join 
the Grahams. It was her only home ; after that event 
Mrs. Grafiam urged her coming, and even the Major 
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enclosed in his wife’s affectionate letter a short note of 
invitation. 

Gertrude at once prepared for her voyage, and it was 
arranged that Blanche, the Major’s daughter, should 
leave England by the same steamer. 

This was a good arrangement for both, and before 
the voyage was ended, the girls had become firm 
friends. 

Gertrude, though much. older, and of such a perfectly 
different temperament, had gained the .younger girl’s 
affections entirely, and Blanche would confide to 
Gertrude all her doubts and fears about her new 
mother, of whom she knew nothing beyond having been 
at her father’s wedding, and been kissed by the hand- 
some woman, who was the bride, and who told her she 
must call her mother." 

Gertrude listened to all her childish talk, and laughed 
away her fears — telling Blanche ho^v fortunate she was 
in gaining such a stepmother — extolling her sister’s 
virtues so ^varmly that she created, at last, in Blanche’s 
heart a desire to know more of Mrs. Graham, and both 
girls longed for the voyage to be over. 

The affection between them did not lessen after their 
arriving in India. 

Blanche, from timidity, could not, ajt first, Return all 
the love which her handsome stepmother offered her. 
Mrs. Graham was a little disappointed to find her so 
shy and undemonstrative; but doubted not that, in 
time, she would be able to gain her, as Gertrude had. 
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She was glad her sister and Blanche should be friends 
and constant companions, and she was content to wait 
until the young girl should give her heart. 

The Major, however (though setting no very good 
example himself by his own manner towards his ucav 
wife), viewed with displeasure Blanche's coldness, fiiul 
did the very worst thing he could have done, lie 
remonstrated with his daughter, and desired her to 
treat Mrs. Graham with morp intimacy and affection. 

Poor Blanche, for some days after her father's 
reproof tried her utmost to force more warmth into her 
manner. Mrs. Graham saw the effort she was making, 
and wished that her husband had let things take their 
course without comment, for she was confident of 
gaining Blanche by degrees. 

Major Graham, however, would not wait the young 
girl's time. He watchclli his daughter day by day, and 
was ever on the look-out for some slight, or what he 
chose to fancy such, from Blanche to her stcp-motlior. 
He took into his head the notion that Gertrude had 
something to do with it all; and, at last, one day, 
having returned home ill-humoured to dinner, he 
openly at table taxed Gertrude with alienating the girl 
from his wife, and of entirely monopolizing her affec- 
tion. ^ 

He accused* her of selfishness, and even of meanness, 
for so doing, speaking in harsh, coarse tones. 

Gertrude, whose high spirit never could brook even 
contradiction, was up in arms in a moment, proudly 
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denying any attempt to influence Blanche, and indig- 
nantly denouncing his accusations as cowardly and 
crue*. 

Gertrude's anger knew no bounds. She declared she 
would leave the house, and was only deterred from her 
intention by dint of her sister's entreaties and Blanche’s 
tears. 

It was long before this attack upon her, by her 
brother-in-law, was forgiven. Civilities, and even an 
attempt at affection passed between them; but each 
knew that there rankled in their hearts a something that 
was incurable. 





CHAPTEE V. 


AN EXPLOSION. 

A YBAK passed in this way. 

Blanche had by this time become really fond of her 
good step-mother ; but for Gertrude her love was far 
deeper and stronger. She worshipped this grand crea- 
ture, and wound herself so closely round Gertrude’s 
heart that the elder girl would have been less than 
human bad she not loved her with almost equal affec- 
tion. 

Lovers had presented themselves during the year 
that had elapsed. Gertrude had refused two offers of 
marriage, which had not tended to propitiate her 
brother-in-law. He would gladly have seen her 
provided for and off h;^ hands, for poor Gertrude 
had scarcely sufficient money to dress upon, and JHsgor 
Graham was not a generous brother-in-law. 

At length a most desirable suitor presented himself 
•—a dviliw — ^young, well off and good-looking. 

The proposal was made through the Major. 
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Gertrude had liked this man well enou{^h. They had 
met a great deal, and become on very friendly terms. 
Very frequently of late had he come to the bungalow 
and spent long musical evenings. They had met at 
balls, and Gertrude gave him always more than one 
dance, not, as he })roudly boped^ because she preferred 
him to others, but sinqdy because he danced well, and 
his waltzing suited her own. 

It had never entered Gertrude’s brain that this young 
man loved her, far Icw^s that she could evei care foi* 
him. So when she heard from her brother-in-law of liis 
desire to make her Ids wife she was startled as wxdl as 
pained, and she refused him. 

Major Graham at first tried, by all the most persua- 
sive language he could call up, to shake her determina- 
tion, but in vain. Then he let bis true nature show’ 
itself, and pointed out the folly of refusing so desirable 
a husband, when she was actually dependent upon his 
charity for a liomc. 

“You have not a penny to bless yourself with, and 
yet you give yourself these airs ! God knows what you 
intend to do if you donH marry — girls arc such fools. 
They think they are to have a flock of lovers always at 
their feet to pick and cboQse ' from I Let me tell 
you this kind of thing does not go on for ever, dnd 
you cannot afford to fling away a chance like this. 
You must be an idiot, Gertrude 1 Besides, I wonder you 
don't see that a man does not look forward to having 
his wife’s sister on his hands all his life " 
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“ To marry, for the sake of a home, a man I do not 
love, would be to despise myself as I despise your words. 
To accept longer a homo under your roof after such 
words have been spoken would be to lower myself in my 

own eyes almost as much 

Oortrude stood erect and pale as she slowly and 
scornfully uttered these words. She looked for a few 
momeuts straight at the man who had insulted her — 
then "vvalkcd indignant from the room. 





CHAPTER VI. 

IfRllflNDS IN NEKD. 

Soon afterwards, agitated and trembling from head to 
foot, Gertrude left the bungalow, without one word to 
her sister or to Blanche, feeling that to see either would 
render her unable to carry out her resolution ; yet to 
stay was impossible ! • 

Once outside the gate of the compound ejirrounding 
the Graham^s bungalow, Gertrude paused in the dusty 
road. Now for the first time came upon her the 
hard practical question — What was she to do 
next?^' So far, she had been upheld by pride and 
indignation. Now her friendless, homeless condition 
in a strange country came upon her with its dead 
blank. 

Half dazed, her eyes lighted upon the .thatched roof 
belonging to the Colonel, who had always been kindness 
itself, and whose wife was Gertrude^s most intimate 
friend. Instinctively she bent her steps in that direc* 
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tion^ and soon found herself in front of the verandah^ 
where, seated on one chair with his legs cocked up on 
another, was the Colonel, smoking lazily. Close by was 
his wife on a low seat, trying to get cool, after an un- 
usually stifling day. 

"Hullo! What's this. Miss Mainwaring?" The 
Colonel pushed away the chair in front of him, and 
came towards Gertrude. 

"-Why this is good of you to come in so unceremo- 
niously," said Mrs Cox, rising. " You have brought 
your work and some music too, 1 hope, my dear." 

" I have brought nothing," said poor Gertrude, fairly 
breaking down — "nothing but myself! You will let 
me stay— You will let me sleep here to-night?" She 
threw herself into a chair, and for the first time burst 
into tears, 

"Whew! That’s it, is it ? Come, come, my dear, 
don't fret. .Just tell us all about it — or shall I guess ? 
and you can tell me if I am wrong, you know,*' said 
the Colonel. "You and your brothers-in-law have had 
a row — eh ? is'nt that it 

" Don't tease the poor child," said his wife ; " don’t 
worry her with questions just now, Harry. Come with 
me to my room, Gertrude. Stay ! of course you shall 
stay as long as you like. Come, dry your tears, like a 
good child." Mrs. Cox folded Gertrude to her ample 
bosom, in a motherly embrace, purring over her like a 
sleek tabby over her kitten. 

The Ceikes knew pretty well— as did most of the 
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regiment — ^how matters stood in Major Graham’s house- 
hold, and that Gertrude^s position there was not an 
enviable one. It was easy to guess that the Major was 
at the bottom of her present distress; and Mrs. Cox soon 
learned that tliis was the case from Gertrude herself, 
who recovering a little from her agitation, gave a full 
account of what had happened, finding abundance of 
sympathy in her kind-hearted friend. 

Gertrude wrote a long letter to her sister before going 
to bed that night, the tears blinding her eyes and falling 
upon the paper while she wrote. She told Florence her 
reasons for so suddenly leaving the bungalow, and how 
she could not have trusted herself to see either her sister 
or Blanche before she left. She spoke of her determina- 
tion never again to enter Major Graham^s house, but 
entreated Florence to come to her. , 

Mrs. Graham had Ijeard her husband^s version of what* 
had occurred between Gertrude and himself^ She knew 
that there must have been words of insult spoken by him 
to her sister, although he would not admit this to be the 
case. In her reply to Gertrude^s letter she said all that 
words could express of sorrow for what had driven her 
from the house, and entreated her to return. She dare 
not, she said, come herself, or allow Blanche to do so ; 
her husband having forbidden any intercourse unless 
she would agree to return to his roof. , 

Later in the day poor Blanche sent a voluminous 
epistle, full of epithets, such as girls of her age indulge 
in when addressing a bosom friend. 
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She was sure Naughty Papa” had said "horrid 
dreadful words ” to frighten away her darling ! " It 

was cruel of him; but, of course he did not mean 
it/^ and Gertrude must come back, and be her own 
darling Queen ” again, &c. &c. See. 





CHAPTER VIL 

OLD cox" 

It was with difficulty that Gertrude, who had been now 
for some days with the Coxes, could be induced to take 
the usual eveuing drive with her friends. 

What she had iso dreaded occurred on the second, 
occasion of her going out— a meeting with the Grahams 
—the Major driving his wife and daughter! 

As the carriages drew nearer and nearer to each other 
Mrs. Graham and Gertrude became equally agitated. The 
latter had courage to look for her sisters recognition; 
while Florence, leaning forward, tried to smile, though 
with an anxious and pained expression on her face. 
Blanche waved her hand again^nd again, heryoung face 
flushed and animated. 

Major Graham sat, coachman-like, with his legs 
straight together, and his eyes fixed upon his horses' 
heads, lie could not have failed to recognize the 
ColonePs carriage; but, to all appearance, he was taken 
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up entirely with his horses, and wholly unconscious of 
other things. 

This incident decided what as yet had only been 
floating in Gertrude’s mind — she must leave Diuabad — 
she must go to England ! 

To remain in the station was impossible, since by 
so doing she would come in constant contact with those 
whom she loved, and yet must meet as strangers, or as 
ordinary bowing acquaintance. 

Sleepless and unhappy, she longed for the morning. 
She had decided to write to the only relative that would 
be likely to receive her in England, Lady Dartmoor, her 
grandfather’s third wife, Gertrude’s own grandmother 
having been the baronet’s first. Gertrude Jiad been 
a favourite with this qiian relative, and had often spent 
weeks at a time at Dartmoor Park. Lady Dartmoor 
* was proud of tlie girl’s beauty. She was a thorough 
woman of tlje world \ and filled her house with celebrities 
of all kinds; but could only tolerate when the 

men were prosperous and the women pretty. 

Gertnidc, feverish and unrefreshed, rose before the 
sun had had time to make his full power felt. She set 
herself to work, and wrote to this amply dowered 
vridow. She related exactly what had taken place, told 
her painful position with regard to her sister, and con- 
cluded by begging Lady Dartflaoor to receive her. At 
the end of her letter she left space for the name of the 
steamer, and the date at which she would sail. Having 
finished her task she felt happier, and brightened up 
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before meeting her good host and hostess. The English 
mail had that morning arrived, aifd Colonel Cox was 
devouring the Times newspaper when Gertrude addressed 
him. 

“Will you tell me what is the name of the next 
steamer for home, after to-morrow’s mail 
“ Eh — what my dear ? Did you speak ? ” 

“ I asked if you knew the name of tlie steamer taking 
the next week^s mail to England.’’ 

“No, I don’t; but I can find out in a minute by 
looking at the Calcutta PressJ* 

“ Because,” said Gertrude, “ I must go home by that 
steamer. I ought to have gone by this next mail.” 

“ God bless my soul ! Go home ! Why, you have 
only just come to us. I hope, my dear girl, you do not 
think of leaving us. I am sure my wife would like 
nothing better than to keep yon with us till we go home ' 
ourselves next spring. You mustn’t think pf leaving us 
yet.” 

“ I wish I could tell you how much I feel your kind- 
ness, but I cannot bear to remain in the station ; you 
don’t know how dreadful it is to be so near my sister, 
to meet her in our drives and yet to be like strangers. 
I can never return to her husband’s house — ^never,” said 
Gertrude, her lips quivering and her colour rising. 

“ To be sure — to be sure ; I see, my, dear. Well, 
perhaps you are right. But it is devilish hard lines — 
devilish hard lines.” The Colonel crackled his news- 
paper viciously. 
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" I could not bear it for long,” said Gertrude ; '' I 
know it would Wreak my heart. Dear Colonel Cox, will 
you help me to look for a steamer if I bring you the 
paper ?” 

'*Of course I will; but don^t be in such a hurry. 
Talk it over with ray wife : she’s a wonderful woman, 
and very likely she will be able to make you see it all 
in a new light, and get you to stay with us till we go 
ourselves.” 

Oh, that can never be ; I must go at once,” said 
Gertrude. ‘^You are so kind, and will help me.” 
Gertrude brought the papci, a.nd they looked it over 
together. 

Where arc we ? Oh, hera On the 10th instant, 
the Insular and Asiatic Company's steamer Gopore. 
That is to-raorrow ; you can^t go by that, at any rate. 
•Then ou the 17th the linngapore, Captain Bowmar ” 

*'That will do, thank you. The llungaporcy I 
.Tiustgo by* that,” said Gertrude, carrying aw^ay the 
paper to her own room. She sat down at once and 
copied the name of the steamer and the date of depar- 
ture into her letter to Lady Dartmoor. 

As she sealed it there rushed into her mind, for the 
first time, the fact that she had not money nearly suf- 
ficient for her passage. Gertrude had never experienced 
the actual want of money, though it was only by the 
greatest care fhat her small income was made to last 
out the year. What was to be done now ? She felt 
herself checkmated at the last moment. Ilow was it 

D 
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that this most necessary thing money had never been in 
all her thoughts, as she had planned her return to 
England during her sleepless night ? 

She sat dejected and stupefied by this new anxiety. 
Her letter was of no use, her hopes of leaving India 
gone. How could she have been such a fool as to 
forget the impossibility of doing anything without 
money ? Some time later Mrs. Cox found her heart- 
sick and in tears. 

Gertrude, what is this I hear ? The Colonel tells 
me you talk of going home. Now you really must not 
fret in this way, or I shall think you are not happy 
with us. What is it now, my child — any news from 
your sister or Blanche ? Come, what is it?*’ 

‘^Oh! not that — not that; I find after all that I 
cannot go — that is what distresses me. I was so foolish 
not to have thought of it before. I must wait till I* 
get an answer from England, if you will indeed keep 
me ** 

^‘Why, my child, that is exactly what both the 
Colonel and I wish. We would like to keep you; but 
we quite see how painful it must be both for you and 
your sister, and so we have decided that it would be 
selfish in us to press you to stay. Do just as you feel 
able, Gertrude, and be sure of la welcome as long as you 
like to accept it.” « 

“ How good you both are 1 I never thought I should 
be placed in such a difficult position. I do indeed long 
to go away, if I only saw niy way, but 
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Her tears flowed afresh, and Mrs. Cox again soothed 
her after her motherly fashion. Tlien she bustled away 
to her husband, making Gertrude promise to bathe her 
eyes and come to breakfast. 

" Harry, the child wants money and docs not like to 
say so. She has only just told me that after all she 
cannot go as she wishes. What is to be done, love?” 

Done ! Why, 1*11 manage all that. Don’t bother 
about money just now: donH you see Fm reading? 
Thcre^s every chance of a Continental war, and by 
Jove ! it will be a stiff business if it does break out.” 

Gertrude came to breakfast as she had promised. 
She tried to eat, but it was mere playing with the food. 
As they left the table the Colonel sauntered into the 
room known as his Aen. In a few minutes Gertrude, 
hearing her name called, went to him there. 

’ It^s the Ihmgapore^ is it not, that you chose ? sails 
on the seventeenth, hum ! That’s very soon — sorry to 
part with you, my dear girl, very ; but it must be pain- 
ful work for all you womeu, most of all for yourself. 
Now what I was going to say is ” 

Here the Colonel cleared his throat, hesitated, and 
turned his back on Gertrude. If you must go, my 
dear, consider your passage paid, that’s all — I’ve ar- 
ranged it all.” With these words the Colonel made a 
hasty retreat into the verandah, whistling a march. 

"Stop!” said Gertrude, following him, overcome by 
this kind though clumsy speech. 

" Can^f stop, my dear— got an appointment. Ta, ta 1’^ 
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So it was arranged that Gertrude slwuld leave India 
in ten days, good “Old Cox ” acting ‘the father’s part in 
seeing her safe to Calcutta. 

He it was whom Major Darrell, at the commencc- 
incnt of this story, saw introducing Gertrude to the 
cajitain of the liimgapore. 

“ I’d rather have the siege of Delhi over again than 
that journey to Calcutta,” the Colonel said afterwards 
to his wife. “Tliat girl’s face, as I saw her last, will 
haunt me. Graham wants a horsewhipping. It will 
be a devilish hard matter to be civil to him again, after 
seeing that poor girl suffer as I saw her suffer. Damned 
shame !” The Colonel threw his cap on the table with 
an angry flourish. 




CHAPTER VIII. 


THE TKXOU NOT UP TO TIME. 

It was not surprising that Gertrude Mainwaring felt 
i'orlorn and miserable after Colonel Cox had taken leave 
of her, on tlie crowded deck of the Umgapore^ or that 
she shrank at first from mixing in that throng of 
strangers. 

' She had had distress of mind as well as fatigue of 
body, durinjg her trying journey down country ; the 
heat so intense that she more than once despaired of 
being able to reach Calcutta without breaking the 
journey, which would have lost her tlie steamer. 

Keep up your pluck, my dear girl, and come on 
the old Colonel would say, when Gertrude declared she 
could bear the red-hot railway carriage no longer, but 
must halt for the night at some station. “ Devilish hot 
place this, to die in ! Much Hotter make up your mind, 
and come on.^^ 

Again at Allahabad, Gertrude declared she could go 
no furthe/. 
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By-and-by the sun will go down,’^he said, ^^and then 
we sliall breathe again, I daresay; cheer up, cheer up !” 

Thus encouraged, she braved the broiling heat, travel* 
ling for three days and nights incessantly. 

All this left her weak and feverish, with a dull aching 
of heart, and anxiety about the filture* 

For some days she was really ill, only recovering 
sufficiently to leave her cabin as the vessel reached 
Madras. 

The woman who attended on her expatiated upon the 
benefit she would derive by going on deck, until Ger- 
trude, too weak to argue the point, and feeling weary of 
the stuffy cabin, and a desire for change of any kind, at 
last suffered herself to be treated like a sick child. She 
longed to look upon the open sea ; but yet dreaded the 
motley crowd she must encounter. , 

Coming for the first time among her fellow-passengers, 
she felt her loneliness more than ever. AV seemed to 
haVc friends but herself 1 She became sensible of her 
isolated position. She fancied herse^lf the object of 
remark — which indeed she was; and wherever she 
turned she encountered the curious gaze of those around 
her. 

Had she known that it was her rare beauty which 
attracted, and not, as she imagined, the circumstance 
of her being alone, she might have felt nfore happy and 
at case. As it was, she avoided even those who 
were anxious to show her kindness, and was abrupt and 
freezing in her manner to all who addressed her.# 
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This unnatural feeling wore off day by day. Those 
who had pronounced her very handsome^ but with a 
temper/^ came to acknowledge that she was both hand- 
some and agreqifible. 

It was Blanche Graliam^s farewell letter that Gertrude 
had been reading, wluin a portion of it was blown away 
by the breeze across the deck, and restored to her by 
Major Darrell. She reproached herself afterwards for 
the ungracious speech she had made him in return for 
this little act of kindness ; but then he had trarisgrcssc^d 
by looking at her too curiously, she thouglit, wlieti she 
first made her appearance on ‘deck. She had resented 
this at the moment, as also the Doctor^s semi-profes- 
sional inquiries. 

By degrees she began to take some interest in what 
was passing among her fellow-creatures. She found 
* herself wondering Who was who 

Was that tall, pale lady, with the family of trouble- 
some children, the wife of the good-looking man 
who danced attendance upon her, carrying her chair 
from place to place, arranging her cushions, and playing 
so good-naturedly with the children ? She found he 
was not, but only a friend of a few days’ standing.' 

That delicate child who seemed all eyes and no body, 
and too ill to cry or move. How tenderly both father and 
mother watcl^pd it ! Would it ever live to reach home ? 

That old gentleman, who had always a staff of young 
military-looking men around him. Who was he ? He 
seemed very popular; but was not too particular in his 
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language ; he spoke loudly, and wopld often introduce 
some pretty round oaths in his conversation — not in 
anger, but simply as it appeared from habit. This was 
General Bluff, V.C., a great man, and«the hero of the 
affair at Mhow. The children all adored him, for he 
would sometimes romp with them like a schoolboy. 

Then there were the Madras passengers, who formed 
a little clique apart, and looked a degree more sickly 
than even the Calcutta people. Among them there was 
a queer trio — a lady and two gentlemen. Which was 
the lady^s husband? The little man, no doubt ; who 
sang duets with her of an evening, and was constantly 
humming airs from various operas. Wrong again ! 
lie was only a friend. Her husband was that heavy- 
looking man with red hair, who seldom addressed her, 
but seemed very good friends with her aide-dc^canij)^ 
or “ tame cat,” as the friend appeared to be. 

Gertrude amused herself by watching all tlicse people 
as she became stronger and more at her ease. By-and- 
by she made a few friends among the lady passengers, 
Jlrs. Leonard and her daughter from Agra becoming 
her especial favourites. She frequently joined them 
oil deck, and at their request brought out her music. 

Her fine voice soon became the s\^bject of comment 
by all on board, and she was besieged by the musical 
coteries to take part in duets and glees. • Dr. Masters, 
too, produced his songs, begging Gertrude to accom- 
pany him. He sang weli^ and never anyttung but 
good music. 
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A concert was to be got up under the auspices of • 
the Madras lady, ’Mrs. Darley, and Mr. Mavis, her 
attendant satellite. Gertrude was enlisted, and the 
Doctor, and a few smaller stars. 

It was arranged by the indefatigable little Mr, Mavis 
to have a rehearsal all the part songs on the day 
before the concert. The hour fixed was three o'clock, 
wlicn Gertrude, who was to practise her duet with Dr. 
Masters, consented to be at the piano. 

Little Mavis was there to conduct and criticize, while 
his lady friend accompanied the vocalists. The heavy 
husband was, of course, nowhere. 

As Gertrude approached, Mrs. Darley was having a 
preliminary canter on the pianoforte, a kind of general 
scrimmage from the bass to the treble and down again. 
Seeing Gertrude, she made a hasty downstairs scale, 
*and a series of final chords and flourishes. 

Mr. Mavis came forward and introduced the two 
ladies, and in another moment Dr. Masters was there, 
making profuse apologies for being late. 

^^Allom done said the little man, who aped the airs 
of a professional, and very nearly succeeded. 

It happened that there was no other copy of the duet 
they were about to sing than the one belonging to 
Gertrude. Dr. Masters took it from her hand, and was 
about to place it before Mrs. Dnrley, on the piano, when 
he stopped short, and held it before him unopened. It 
had a name written on it. 

<<Who3e music is this?'^ he asked, not addressing 
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anybody in particular^ his eyes still upon the outside 
leaf. 

Mine/' said Gertrude. 

How did you get it ?" he asked excitedly. 

“ How did I get it repeated Gertrude bewildered, 
“ What do you mean 

Who gave it to you — Do you know the—" 

“ I have told you it is mine/’ Gertrude said, smiling, 
but colouring; ‘'if it was not mine. I should not have 
written my name upon it/’ 

“ Then that is your name?*' 

‘‘ Yes." 

Ho opened the music and placed it before Mrs. 
Darley. 

There was some recitative at the commencement for 
the tenor voice, Mrs. Darley played the few chords of 
symphony, but no voice came ; the Doctor was not up 
to time, indeed his eyes were fixed steadfastly on 
Gertrude, and not on the music. 

All turned a look of inquiry towards him ; Gertrude 
blushed deeply, when she became conscious of his fixed 
gaze. 

“I beg ten thousand pardons — I really — will you 
mind beginning again?" he said, addressing Mrs. 
Darley. 

Mrs. Darley, not best' pleased, playe^ the chords a 
second time, and then his clear voice declaimed the 
words of the recitative, in a manner which surprised 
even little Mr. Mavis. 
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" Bravo 1 bravo V* exclaimed the little“man, soUo voce. 

Then came Gertrude^s solo ; her rich and sympathetic 
contralto called forth the acclamations of all three, and 
by the time the two voices blended in the duct there 
had collected around the skylight above a crowd of 
listeners^ who could not refrain from applauding when 
the piece came to an end. 

Admirable, indeed, said Mr. Mavis— little fear 
that the concert will be a success if others acquit them- 
selves as well.'^ 

There followed a Mavis and Darley duet. Mrs. Darley 
had once had a flexible soprano, and was under the im- 
pression herself that it was so still. She sang the 
same songs as of old, giving runs, shakes, and trills, 
in a manner that reminded one only of the glory that 
was past, and suggested a lack of oil in the machinciy, 
whiCn was getting worn.out. 

Gertrude ‘had by this time had enough of the re- 
hearsal j and finding the close proximity to the screw 
of the vessel very unpleasant (for the piano was placed 
very nearly over it, an arrangement most inexplicable, 
which occurs on board most of the I. and A. steamers), 
she beat a retreat, thinking over the strange behaviour 
of Dr. Masters, and of tI:\jB earnest way in which he had 
looked at her. 

The concert was a success. Among the gentlemen 
were other good voices besides Dr. Masters ; nor was 
Gertrude^the only lady who acquitted herself creditably. 
Still ajd agreed that throughout the programme nothing 
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was so 'pleasing, nothing so well done, as the duet 
between the Doctor and Miss Mainwaring. 

They seem to have been made to sing together, I 
declare/^ remarked one lady. 

The fact was, the pure tenor of the Doctor harmonized 
melodiously with Gertrude^s ricb contralto, aud both had 
evidently been well taught. 




CHAPTER IX. 

THE FUR MAN. 

As was predicted, a perfect invasion of Australian and 
China passengers took place at Gallo. The ship was, 
for the time, converted into a perfect Bedlam. 

The deck, already crowded, became a hopeless con- 
fusion, and the wonder was, how these new comers were 

t(f be stowed below: nor was the influx limited to 

' # 

persons. A new army of chairs of all shapes and sizes 
arrived with their owners, and were shoved indis- 
criminately, for the present, into a heap, some broken 
by the rough usage, some strong enough to bear the 
shocks they sustained. 

The contrast between the Australians and the China 
passengers, in appearance, was so marked that you could 
have put your hand on eacti, and sorted them. 

The rubicund skins and burly Ifcirms of the Australians 
were almost overpowering, and suggested the idea that 
a little bleeding might make them feel more comfortable. 
Perhaps it Vas the contrast between themselves and 
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their yellow-sliinned brethren from China and India 
which exaggerated this idea, but certainly one could 
hardly believe they belonged to the same race — such is 
the effect of the climate. 

Those who had started from Calcutta, in the 
pore, looked upon this invasion very much as the 
occupants of a London omnibus regard the arrival of the 
thirteenth passenger inside, and they scowled vvith much 
the same cxpi’cssiou of countenance as greets the old 
lady who treads on the toes of such inside passengers, 
and sits down plump upon as much seat as she can gei., 
or into the laps of iicr next-door neighbours. 

They were felt to bo intruders, and it was aggravating 
to the Indians to sec how healthy they wer • — “ vulgar/v 
healthy,^^ they would say in their wrath. 

On the other hand, the good-natured Australians fell 
real compassion for the white-faced Anglo-Indian ladies 
and their puny children, congratulating Ijicmselves that 
their own constitutions were unimpaired, and their wives 
and children rosy with health. 

There was rather a remarkable character among these 
new arrivals ; a big Australian, who appeared to speak 
to few even among his own set, and chose as quiet a 
corner as he could find to plant his chair. 

lie generally sat with his back to everybody, or to as 
many as it was possible, in. that crowd osf passengers, and 
chose the extreme end of the deck almost over the 
screw of the ship — a place avoided by others. 

He wore an amount o^ clothing that would ]|ave been 
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too heavy even for our own English climate, except in 
the depth of winter, und this became the remark and 
wonder of all in the ship. 

The heat was intense, and the lightest clothing was 
i>?nv('Tsal with both men and women. This strange 
os: :' '.rion to the rule wore a epat and trousers of a dark 
tino ]o»,'idodly thick material, which alone would have 
ho'.n vufficiciit, one wo\ild have thought, to oppress a 
Mi:.'; of his full habit in a tropical (ilimate. Added to 
* ■ 0 garments he wore a long seal-skin waistcoat, which 
•ted loosely and clumsily, and a cap of the same fur, 

. of a clumsy, shapeless dcs(‘riptioii. and which had 
^aps tied together on the top of his head, 
jc VC!; h'iok h;*!: oil a June day in England 
ala have made v: and, with the glass standing 

.er JOO'", it was stn.niy ai paiiing. The children, of 
v4\orri there wa re now ahtnil Hl’ty on board, nicknamed 
him the '* Fur Man,” and in a few days he was known 
pretty nearly throughout the ship by the same title. 

He would sometimes play for an hour together with 
any children who were confiding enough to go up to 
him, giving them his watch as a plaything, letting them 
climb up and down him, and pull his shaggy whiskers 
' without a murmur. Sometimes, not often, he would 
laugh loudly and heartily with them. 



CHAPTER X. 

ROUGH SYMPATHY. 

On Sunday — the first since the great influx of pas- 
sengers — the “ Fur Man/* or the Strange Australian’^ 
as some called him, coming from his accustomed nook, 
and dragging his chair, which, like himself, was of the 
heaviest make, after him, took up his position as near 
as possible to the impromptu reading-desk, which was 
being prepared by the sailors, close to the captain’s 
cabin, in readiness for the raoruing service. The Union 
Jack covered the cushion on which were placed the books 
for the clergyman’s use, and the little choir had seated 
themselves around the harmonium. 

In a few minutes two clergymen, passengers, one 
from India, the other from' Ceylon, came forward in 
their surplices, and the service commenced. 

The younger man read prayers, and Mr. Summers, a 
white-haired old man with a benevolent countenance 
and soft fine eyes, read the lessons and preached* He 
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had just returned from a long tour of mission in India, 
where, considering his age, it was wonderful how much 
fatigue he had gone through, and what success he had 
Tnct with during the months he had spent in earnest 
labours in Bengal. 

It is somehow more i^ipressive — a service of this kind 
at sea than on land. The clergyman's voice, rising in 
exhortation, is listened to with more attention, sur- 
rounded as one is by the mighty waters, which at any 
moment may rise and assert themselves over man and 
his frail works. The hymn, '^Eternal Father, Strong to 
Save,^’ sounded more sweet than in any church at home, 
however grand the organ, however far superior the voices 
to those which formed the little choir on the deck of 
the Run(japore. 

During the prayers, as well as the chanting, the 
’sft-ange Australian some^what disturbed those around 
him by his ^oud responses and singing — or what he 
intended for such. It was also to be remarked, that 
he was the only one who knelt on the hard deck during 
the prayers, and it was with some difTiculty that he 
accomplished it, owing to his size and the motion 
of the ship. 

Gertrude Mainwaring was not at this service. She 
had felt depressed and languid, and came on deck too 
late to join thp choir, to whi^i she belonged. She, 
therefore, stole quietly away towards the stern, and 
.^.listened to catch any words that might now and then 
be fitful^ borne to h^r by the faint breeze. 

£ 
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The sinking she enjoyed^ and could follow. It sounded 
to her both sad and sweet, bringing up memories ot 
India, as well as of home. 

She was leaning over the side of the vessel, her face 
between her hands, looking into the blue-green sea, 
never liecding the sun which .was beating down upoi 
lier head ; when a deep voice close to her ear, made her 
start — 

“ Take care, pretty one ! the back of the neck is 
the worst place ! If you mud stand here, take this/^ 
It was the “ Fur Man,^^ holding out an umbrella covered 
with white calico. 

Oh, thank you,*^. said Gertrude^ " but I am not 
afraid of the sun.’^ She declined his oflPer, adding, I 
was only waiting here till the service was over/^ 

Should have come to it, pretty one — should join 

in.” 

I know I should ; but I was late, an4 did not like 
to disturb the people.” 

“ To be sure, quite right — quite right. You seem 
a little lonesome like, young lady ; Pve noticed that — I 
do some things, not m'any. l^m a lonely man myself, 
perhaps that’s why ” 

“I am alone, on board^” said Gertrude, a little 
touched; I am sorry you feel dull and lonely, 
too.” 

Thank you, my pretty, thank you — mind the sun 
upon that little head. Take an old man’s advice— take 
an old man^s 
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His words died away in the distance^ as he sauntered 
back to his old position in the stern of the ship. 

For a moment^ when he turned his honest eyes upon 
Gertrude and spoke his well-meant words of caution, an 
indistinct flash of memory recalled to her some otliei 
face. Whose was it ? • 



CHAPTEE XI. 


OSTUICa ICBATIIERS. 

The Uungapore was at anchor close to the thirsty 
shores of Aden for some hours. Some of the most 
enterprising passengers would not be content to remain 
quiet, and bear the heat as best they could on board. 

They must go on shore. They must drive to see 
the Tanks. They must buy ostrich feathers. They 
must do tlieir best to get sunstrokes. 

I'hese were the young and reckless, who were ready 
for any variety during the voyage, even at the risk of 
their lives. 

Major Darrell was too old a traveller to join these 
sightseers. Gertrude Mainwaring had expressed a 
desire to go on shore with her friends, the Leonards, 
but had been dissuaded by the accounts given her, both 
by Dr. Masters and Major Darrell, of the barrenness of 
the place, the intense heat, and the bad hotels; added 
to which, Gertrude knew that her purse was not well 
able to stand the extra expense attending the e^cursdoa 
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Presently the queer red-haired native feather mer- 
chants came on board hawking their goods. Ladies 
swarmed round these men, beating down their prices, 
or, at all events, doing their best to get a good bargain. 
Feathers were being flaunted in all directions. 

Gertrude would not t^ust herself to look at what slu? 
knew she could not purchase. The long white plumes 
tempted her sorely, but she would none of them. 

Why don't you buy one, my dear Miss Main- 
waring ?" asked Mrs. Tarbrush, from Loodiaua. This 
white one, now, would become you so well ! You 
really should not lose such an opportunity — only four 
rupees — a feather that would cost a guinea at home.'^ 
Not buy ? So sheap, dirty sheap said the mer- 
chant, persuasively. 

I do not want any,'* said Gertrude, turning away. 
TRc man pursued her. , 

You really should take it," said the officious lady, 
also following her. I gave nearly twice the money 
for this;” and she held a similar feather between her 
fingers. 

‘‘ I do not buy it because I cannot afford it,” said 
Gertrude. I wish the man would go.” At the same 
time she cast longing eyps at the pure white plume 
nearly half a yard long. 

*^Come now,J!iIiss Mainwaring, I can't believe four 
rupees would ruin you,” persisted the lady; think 
what a nicq present it would be at home, even if you 
don't wait it yourself." 
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I have no money, not even four rupees, to spare, 
said Gertrude, colouring. Cannot you believe me?'' 

This silenced the lady„ but not the man, who pestered 
her until just before the anchor was weighed for a fresh 
start, and the ship cleared of all of his kind. 

Gertrude had cause to congratulate herself that she 
had not gone on shore ; for her friends returned jaded 
and ill from incipient sunstroke, condemning Aden as 
the most uninteresting, :g[iost scorching, of all places on 
the face of the earth. Added to this, they discovered 
that they had paid double for their purchases in the 
shops, and had to endure the chaff of those who had 
remained quietly on board and secured better bargains. 

That evening Gertrude was sitting alone. Her 
fricnd.s, the Leonards, were suffering too much from 
headache and fatigue, after their foolislv expedition, to 
come on deck for the usual e\cning stroll 
The gentlemen had had their after-dinner smoke. 
Ladies were chatting confidentially with their bosom 
friends. Gertrude had got somehow seated in the midst 
of the Madras coterie, and felt uncomfortable and de trop. 
She longed to move, but saw no other available chair, 
nor a spot to which she could convey her own. There 
was a cross fire of facetious jokes on each side of her, 
and yet she was taking no part in the conversation, but 
only seemed to be in the way. , 

She was very forlorn, when Major Darrell standing 
behind her chair, held something over her shoulder. 

I am going to ask you to do me the favouivto accept 
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these/' he said. think they are what all ladies^ 
admire, are they iiot,.Miss Mainwaring * 

It was a long tin case, full of the choicest ostrich 
feathers, much finer than any Gertrude had seen that 
afternoon. 

How beautiful !" said Gertrude, her face lighting 
up with pleasure, as she took them out of the ease. 
" Oh, Major Darrell, you are very kind. One will be 
a great present ; but, indeed, I cannot take them all." 

" Then what shall I do with the rest he asked. 
“You must have some other lady friends on board 
or at home," said Gertrude, “ to whom they would be 
a great present. I could not be so selfish as to keep all 
these." She looked up at him, smiling, as she said 
this, her face flushed with embarrassed pleasure. 

Cuthbert Darrell thought it worth all the produce 
df Aden to see her smile like that. He looked down 
with almost fenderness, saying — 

“ Those you will not keep shall go over here," putting 
his hand over the side of the ship. “ They are for no 
one else." 

“Oh, then, I will keep them all," said Gertrude, 
laughing. “It would be a pity to give such pretty 
things to old Neptune. I am so very much oldigcd to 
you for them. Have I said so ? I hope I did. You 
don't know how I longed to buy one this afternoon — 
like these, only not half so beautiful I" 

Cuthbert Darrell did not say so, but he did know all 
about it* He had been sitting, unobserved, close to 
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where Gertrude, her lady friend, and the feather 
merchant were standing, and had heard all that passed. 
He had seen in her face the girlish longing for that which 
she could not buy — heard her frank confession that she 
was too poor to spend her money on such things — and 
he admired her truthfulness. In a few minutes he had 
secured the finest set of pure white feathers he could 
find among the hawkers on board, and these he had given 
to Gertrude. 

I am doubly glad that I can give you what you 
really like,*' he said ; if you only knew how it rejoices 
me to afford you pleasure 

Arc we to have any music to-night, Miss Main- 
waring ? I have brought a message from Mr. Mavis. 
It is to ask if you will take part in a trio — I may say 
you are coming ?’* 

It was Dr. Masters, who spoke. He had pushed his 
way between chairs and people, and was standing before 
them. He had lately taken up a different manner 
towards Gertrude. Sometimes it was one almost of 
command, \v]nch astonished Gertrude herself. Strange 
to say, however, she did not resent it, as a high-spirited 
girl like herself would have been expected to do. No ; 
she had even begun to like ^ it. She recognised a 
stronger will than her own, and to her surprise as well 
as that of other close observers, she generally yielded to 
his peremptory suggestions. 

Cuthbert Darrell had noticed this, and }t nettled 
him not a little. He disliked the man^s mann^, and 
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this evening it particularly annoyed him ; for he 
had promised himself a pleasant hour of Gertrude's 
society. 

Baulked he was ; for Gertrude, as she was asked, 
went to the saloon for music. 





CHAPTER XII. 

THE PUR CAP IN DANGER. 

Throb ! Throb ! never weary the engines, never 
tired the screw, as the liuugapore steamed nearer and 
nearer to the old country. 

The time to some seemed longer and more tedious as 
the voyage progressed ; while there were others who 
werewell content to linger on the journey. Por inmany 
breasts pain mingled with pleasure at the, thought ot 
missing the dear faces of those who had passed away, 
and of finding an empty chair in the home they loved 
so well. 

Gertrude Mainwaring was one of those who felt no joy 
at the prospect of the journey being ended. She had 
begun to look upon the ship as her only home, and the 
thought that in a short time tte voyage would be over, 
became, though she was scarcely conscious of it, more 
and more distasteful to her. 

Was she not going home, as it were, in disgrace ? To 
find perhaps a cold welcome, or perhaps no welcome at 
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all? She had come to dread the very name of South- 
ampton, and clung to the few friends she had made oii 
board with a peculiar tenacity. 

It was a red hot evening, the sea, calmer than calm^ 
reflected the flaming sunset sky above. 

The water for thd time resembled in colour — and 
might have consisted of~golden syrup, so red and solid 

•i. • • 

was it in appearance. 

The deck was crowded with perspiring passengers, 
whose tempers, especially the children's, were tried to 
the uttermost by prickly heat. 

Not a breath of air was stirring, nor did the motion 
of the ship, steaming at the rate of eleven knots an hour, 
cause the slightest flutter of a ribbon, or the disarrange- 
ment of a hair. 

The ** Fur Man was seated in the old nook, witli a 
group of children round him. Some were playing the 
mischief with his watch, which he suffered them to 
swing round by its chain, sometimes letting it fall from 
their hands on the deck. Others were on his knees, on 
his back, everywhere, that they could perch. 

A notoriously naughty child, one of seven, and a 
coloneFs daughter, giving a shriek of delight, seized the 
ifur cap from his head, and rushed to the side of the 
ship, holding it over the rails.* She had already thrown 
two caps belonging to passengers into the sea, which 
had been treated by her devoted mother as such a 
capital jake that she looked upon it now as her most 
clever*feat. 
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ye gods and little fishes!^' roared the ^^Fur 
Man ” — and shaking the children from him right and 
left, as easily as Gulliver could have shaken off the 
Lilliputians, he dashed upon the culprit, seized her 
hand, which in another moment would, without doubt, 
have let go the cap into the sea, and shaking her so 
violently that the teeth chattered in her head, he 
uttered more than one loud oath. His face was livid 
with passion, and his liands shook, as he* snatched the 
cap from her grasp, and replaced it on his head. 

The child yelled aloud. Her own mother not being 
on the spot, she was surrounded by mothers of all ages 
and colonies. They cried shame on the rough treat- 
ment of that dreadful man,*^ pronouncing him to be 
mad, while they gathered their own chickens under 
their wings in case of a similar attack being made upon 
them. 

Lookers-on were thunderstruck. This gqod-natured 
harmless Australian, with whom every child on board 
loved to play, what could have possessed him to use 
such violence ? 

All eyed him with a mixture of terror and astonish- 
ment; but within an hour, Ae at least had forgotten 
his passion, and was again surrounded by the children. 
It was in vain their mothers warned them of the risk 
they ran of a similar clll^stisement if they provoked 
the ^‘Fur Man.” They could not keep away from 
their big playfellow, who was as gentle as possible now. 
Even, the little girl who had so transgressed wheedled 
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herself in among the others^ and he stroked her head 
and cuddled her in his great arms by way of reconcilia- . 
tion. 

But 

TAe cap was now tied firmly beneath his chin by two 
black strings, the flaps of sealskin, which before had 
been fastened above his head, being now pulled well 
down over his ears; nor did he ever again appear 
without having his head-gear thus adjusted and secured. 

It must have made him ten times hotter ; but then 
he seemed equal to any amount of clothing. The 
perspiration stood on his great face, and soaked the 
cap at its edges, making the fine fur stick together in 
greasy tufts. He was not a pleasant object to look 
upon, certainly ; and yet there was, in that great wide 
face, that rough and massive exterior, something which 
*Rpoke of a generous heart thumping beneath his clumsy 
waistcoat. • 

Children seldom choose out bad-tempered or evil- 
disposed persons for their friends among grown-up 
people, and this lonely man could not have had more 
discerning allies than these small fry. 




CHAPTER XIII. 


THE DOCTOR ASKS MON-PROFESSIONAL QUESTIONS. 

Did you see the augry bear pouuce upon his victim 
just now?” said a voice behind Gertrude Mainwaring’s 
chair. 

Yesj I was amazed. It was unlike him — ^but then 
those children are so audacious that I sometimes 
wonder at his patience with them. * 

Ah ! he has brought it on himself, and Reserves all 
he gets,” said Dr. Masters. '' Now I make a point of 
never speaking to children on board, unless it is to ask 
them to put out their tongues. Once do so, encourage 
them in the very least, and your life is not worth 
having.” 

“ But that is rather selfish, surely,” said Gertrude j 
" you forget they must find the monotony of boardship 
life as tiresome as we older people do, an^ must long 
for some new playfellow.” 

“Then they must long, at least, as far as I^am con> 
cemed,” he said, throwing himself listlessly into a 
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chair hy Gertnide^s side. “ Now, I should say you were 
an only child. Miss Mainwaring.” 

«Why?” 

Because, if you were not, you would not defend 
tliose troublesome little wretches — those imps of mis- 
chief — I'or one of a large family hates children as a 
rule, remembers too vividly the bullyings and jealousies 
endured from brothers and sisters in his or her own 
childhood, ever to like the species again. Besides, it 
must be a great bore to see one^s own features repeated 
so often, and sometimes in caricature. Don^t you think 
so?^' 

I have never considered the question,'* said Gertrude, 
laughing. 

Perhaps you were never similarly tried. I fancy 
not. 1 have other reasons for believing you are an only 
daughter, if not an only child," he said, edging his 
chair a littlg closer to Hers. 

Gertrude, who seemed amused at the turn his con- 
versation had taken, was all animation. 

** Indeed ! and pray, again, why ? I shall not 
gratify your curiosity until you have told me these 
other reasons." 

** I am seldom wrong in my surmises on such subjects. 
In a room, for instance,*! can generally put my haii^ 
(mentally of course), upon aif only daughter, as I can 
upon one of seven." 

“ Indeed ! It is very clever of you," said Gertrude^ 
much amused. 
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“ We will take the one-of-seven girl, for instance, and 
behold a skimpiness about the dress, a short allowance 
of ribbon about the bows, a suspicious odoUr about the 
gloves, which suggests the owner’s initials being 
scratched somewhere inside by careful cleaners, you 
know ! a lack of material about the skirts, and even a 
borrowed look about the jewellery which, to my mind, 
points to the fact that there are many other sisters 
at home to share the ornaments, if not the petticoats. 
Now I fancy an only daughter comes off better ; at 
least, she looks more complete as regards dress, and has 
a greater independence of manner, a/c ne mu quoi, which 
distinguishes her from the other. I know her as well 
by sight as I do Miss Septima, when I meet them both 

in society, and I pronounce you to be ** ^ 

** Not an only daughter,^' laughed Gertrude ; “ for if 
you do you are wrong." ^ 

Ah ! really now. You have k sister— sis]|;ers, I should 
say?" 

•'One” 

" Married ? " 

"Yes.” 

" Ah, but married sisters don^t count, not according 
to my theory. She does not affect you in the way an 
•unmarried sister would.” 

" If you mean that 1 W well dressedj^and have that 
^je ne mu qnov about me which you profess to know 
at a glance, 1 don’t believe you are sincere, for I have 
always been proverbial for bad dressmg.” • 
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Dr. Masters did not seem to hear this remark. At 
all events, he did nojb answer it, at which Gertrude felt 
a little piqued. She" would have liked him to say that he 
considered her all she should be. 

There was a long pause. He sat twirling his 
moustache; she feeling some disappointment at his 
silence, perhaps a shade of auger, while, mixed with 
all, a strange fascination for the man was creeping over 
her. 

'^One sister married,*^ he said, presently. ''Any 
more sisters anywhere, or brothers, perhaps 

" N-O'O,” said Gertrude, “ only two of ns, now.” 
Her eyes fell. The Doctor^s steadfast gaze w'as upon 
her as she raised them again after some moments, 
and t|||^ere was a peculiar expression on his counte- 
nance — a half smile blended with a degree of keen and 
watchful interest. Gertrude blushed crimson. Never 
had the fascination, to l|cr, been so dangerous, 

" I must be off,” he said, suddenly, " and go my 
rounds ; lots of children sick just now, only from over- 
eating themselves, so do not waste your sympathy this 
time, Miss Mainwaring.^’ 

Laughing heartily, he rose to his feet, and left 
Gertrude, who followed him with her eyes as he walked 
briskly along the deck. Never had his figure looked to 
better advantage. 

She could not help musing over his remarks and ques- 
tionings. Dr. Masters eloquent on the subject of dress ! 
The lasj loan in the world whom she would have ex- 
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pectcd to consider such a subject worth discussing. Then, 
why so curious about her own people ? He had shown 
evident interest up to a certain point, and then sud- 
denly left her. But whai dwelt most in her mind was 
the expression his face had worn during the latter part 
of his catcchizin^r. 




CHAPTER XIV. 


FORTY TlIOb’SANI) FOUNDS, 

It is a lovely starlight night. The moon dancing 
meiT'ily upon the rippling sea is making it as light as 
day. “ A perfect night !" so thought Gertrude Main* 
waring*—" too perfect to be spent in sleep.'’ 

She was kneeling upon the berth close to the port- 
hole of her cabin, and gazing out upon the sea. A 
vessel was sailing by, ^er lights plainly discemiMe. 
Gertrude leaned out to watch her pass, and then fell a- 
thinking. 

So deep was her reverie that half an hour elapsed, 
and she had not stirred. The waters gurgled and 
splashed beneath her, and lurid streaks of phosphorus 
played about the ship’s side. She saw it, and she saw 
it not 1 Her very soul was stilled in a mysterious way 
by the man she had just left. His face looked out 
from the water, as vividly as the stars from the sky 
above her^ Had he bewitched her? Never had she 
felt sucB influence ; never, she thought, seen such a 
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face. She asked herself. What was it? It could not 
be love. He had even scoffed at sentiment of every 
kind; and was she, Gertrude Mainwaring, falling in 
love with a man who had never wooed her ? True, he 
watched her every movement, always ready to proffer 
her any help, joined her on al,! occasions, praised her 
singing, never seeming weary of her society. Never- 
theless, Gertrude knew, so well, that in all he said or 
did, the one thing had never been betrayed. Never had 
he, by word or look, hinted that there existed for her 
the feeling which, she was now startled to find, grow- 
ing in her heart for him. 

What, then, must she do? In a moment she saw 
the answer. Crush out at once, before it became too 
late, all tender thoughts, all germs of love I It was 
not too late if she could do it at once. She would do 
it, she must— now— to-night I As she thus thought, 
her lips quivered for one moifient ; the pext they were 
set firmly together. 

Gertrude was still gazing unconsciously into the 
water, when, as if to shake the resolve she had only 
just taken, there came upon her ear the sound of his 
voice — distinct and dear, close to her, as it seemed, 
upon t^^e deck above, his own voice, and then that of 
the strange Australian. 

Gertrude, knowing that she could ^not be observed 
from where she was, leaned out even further to catch 
their words. She was fascinated in spite of herself, 
and something kept her where she was 
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" Now, Doctor, put yourself in my place. Once burnt, 
you know, you dread the fire ! Now, when I lost my 
little all, and had to leave the Old Country, I said, 
George Fleming never loses sight of his money again, 
and George Fleming never did 

Then what the deuce do you do with it?'' 

Shall I tell you ? There's no one near us, eh ?" 

I think not ; the deck seems pretty clear," said the 
Doctor, languidly. 

" Why, listen, man. Pve got near upon forty thou- 
sand pounds at this moment upon me ! It's all here." 
Then came a sound as if the speaker clapped his big 
hands upon his chest. ^‘And up here, between the 
lining and the fur !" He burst out into a loud short 
laugh. Safer than any bank, man ! Safer than any 
bank'! I never part with it, night or day. Precious 
warm work it has been lately, I can tell you." 

And do you mean say you sleep in that cap and 
waistcoat ?" 

Well ! no. I have not been able to do that every 
night. One must draw a line somewhere : and when 
the glass was over 100 degrees in the Red Sea, I could 
stand it no longer at nights, but they were always under 
my head for all that !" 

Good heavens 1" said the Doctor. What a risk 
you run of heat apoplexy, with all that fur and paper 
about you 1 f'or, I suppose, it is in notes?" 

"Notes and bills — flight as feathers— anywhere but 
in the Sea. They nearly bowled me over though, 
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those three red-hot days we had. But Vi sooner part 
with my skin than this waistcoat, and would rather lose 
ray head than my cap ! 

"And do your waistcoat and cap pay you any 
interest on your money ?*' asked the Doctor, laughing. 

" Why, no — ^it would not do for a continuance, of 
course, I suppose I shall have to invest it in some 
way when I get home — but not in foreign bonds, or any 
of your rotten companies ! No, give me something 
safe ! land — houses — or mortgages may bc.^* 

" By Jove I Well, I have often wondered how you 
could endure all tliat fur about you in all this heat ; 
and perhaps you do not know it, but many of the pas- 
sengers call you the ^ Fur man " 

" No, do they ? Good’' — and the big matU laughed 
his short loud laugh. " Don't you tell them now ! 
mind — I don't care for it to be known. You are th^ 
only one I have told about the money. Keep it dark. 
What made me tell you, I wonder — what were we talk- 
ing of?” 

" You were telling me how you had fallen on yqur 
feet in Australia, and the speedy fortune you had made, 
and I asked you how you had left your money invested 
out there.” 

" That was it — ^to be sure / but that need not have 
made me so confiding ; but you are safe enough, Doctor. 
You see there are so many people of all sorts about a 
ship like this, that it is not everybody I should care to 
know what I carry about me.*' 
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You may trust me to keep it to myself/^ said 
Dr. Masters ; " and* now what do you say to a brandy 
and soda in my cabin ? 1 must run away from you for 

a few minutes to sec a sick child, a second-class pas- 
senger. In five minutes you will find me in my den, 
and something to drink ready for us. You will come 
^^IMl be there in five rninutes.^^ ‘ 

Gertrude Mainwaring heard no more, save the re- 
treating footsteps of the Doctor along the deck. She 
drew herself back, her mind intent upon the man who 
had spoken so little throughout the conversation she 
had overheard ; to the strange Australian and his con 
^deuces, she gave only a passing thought. 

At any other time she would have been amused 
beyond measure at the revelation, and, woman-like, 
she would have rejoiced at discovering the mystery of 
the sealskin waistcoat and cap, which had been the 
talk of all 01;^ board, Mow, however, it all sank into 
insignificance ; she only dwelt upon the few words of 
Di Masters, short answers emough — commonplace 
ds — and yet they had a charm for her ! 

For the Fur man ” and his money, she cared no 
more than for Queen Elizabeth, and she had soon for- 
gotten his existence. 

Thinking, ever thinking, Gertrude fell asleep. 




CHAPTER XV: 


Nothixg could have been calmer than the sea on the 
hrilliaiiL morning following the night when Gc^rtrude 
had overheard those voices above her cabin. She slept 
more heavily than usual in spite of the bright daylight 
that streamed through the open port. Not until that 
noisiest of women, ]\Trs. McGrab. awoke her with a 
jerk did she open her eyes this /morning. « 

^^Comc, MisS; here^s your tea, and IVe got you a 
little real cow. A deal of trouble it^s cost me to get 
this drop ! Them babies takes it all, and its clean 
against the rules to give cow milk to any but babes 
and hiuvalids. It^s cos I know the misecrated milk 
goes against you so, that I do98 my best to get you this 
drop of real cow of a morning. Now you^l please get 
up, Miss, and get your bath before the jrush of ladies. 
I always keeps the hend bath room for you, cos I know 
you likes it — I do ray best to please mjr ladies. Pm 
sure; and near dead 1 am this morning with being 
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called to help lay out the gentleman as died in a fit 
last night. It don't belong to my place to lay out 
corpses, and I haven't the time if it did." 

Who died in a fit last night ?" asked Gertrude, half 
asleep and half awake. 

I don^t know the gent’s name ; but then there's so 
many I never hears the name of. It was terrible sudden 
to be sure ! I says to the steward as comes to call me 
last night, ‘Who’s dead — man, woman, or child?’ 
‘ Man,' says he. * Cabin to himself. Berths 14?, 15 
and 16, port side. Look sharp !’ So I on with my 
frock and whips a shawl over my 'ead, and goes to the 
cabin where the poor gent lay — looking as if he was 
asleep and nothing more. The Doctor was there, and 
seemed quite cut up, and as white as hashes. ‘ It were 
awful sudden, Mrs. McGrab,’ he says, ‘ took with a fit 
in my cabin.' " 

IIow tqrriblc !" said Gertrude, now thoroughly 
roused. 

‘‘Awful sad, to be sure; but there, life's uncertain. 
Here to-daj and gone to-morrow! Terrible sad to 
think on, ain't it, Miss ?” Here Mrs. McGrab heaved 
a noisy sigh ; and then, lowering her voice to a persua- 
sive whisper, added; “If you should be having any 
old dresses to throw away, could you be so kind as 
let me have them instead of fiinging 'em overboard 
Gertrude could not rest after the woman was gone. 
She felt a strange desire to hear more of the event 
ivhich, if seemed, had made an impression even on the 
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unimpressionable Mrs. McGrab. Gertrude was soon 
dressed that morning, and making lier way on deck. 
As she reached the companion stairs, she observed a 
knot of stewards talking together, nor could slic fail to 
liear part of their conversation. 

'‘Very sudden The Doctor says it was a fit.^^ 

"Died before he could call for assistance,^^ came in 
another voice. 

The men seemed concerned^ and Gertrude felt that 
to cause such a stir among these much-enduring servants 
of the ship, who seldom appeared to have time to cat, 
drink, or sleep, much less talk together, the death must 
have been one of very unusual interest. On the upper 
deck, close to the Captain's cabin, she saw another 
cluster of men talking together, their faces wearing much 
the same concern as those of the men below, 

" Terrible, terrible indeed said an old gentlemaft. 
“ Quite well, you say, up to ten o'clock, last night ? 
Dear me ! I must say though I always thought him a 
man of apoplectic appearance." ^ 

"Dr. Masters was with him," remarked anotherj 
" when he was seized — indeed it all happened in the 
Doctor's cabin. The poor fellow died before he could 
call for assistance." 

Gertrude listened for more ; but the men moved away 
in twos and threes, still apparently talking on the same 
subject. 

Who could it be that had died so suddenly ? She 
looked round the crowded deck for some one of whom 
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to ask. Where was Dr. Masters? He would be her 
best informant, ^t that moment Major Darrell 
approached her. 

Oh ! Major Darrell, I am so glad you are come ! 
W^hat is all this sudden stir on board ? Who is dead ? 

The Majorca face lit up with more than pleasure at 
the first part of her speech. ‘^She was glad ihe had 
come^^ — more than Gertrude had ever yet said to him — 
but the second part showed that even this meant nothing 
— only that she sought information of him. 

'' It is that strange Australian — ^thc ^ Pur man/ as he 
seems to be called on board, who died quite suddenly 
last night” 

Dead ! Impossible T' 

It is so, I assure you.^* 

“Oh, it cannot be,” said Gertrude, “I heard him 
talking and laughing in perfect health and spirits as 
late as ten o^clock last night. You must mean some 
one else.’' * 

“ There is no mistake, Miss Mainwaring ; there can- 
not be. There is not a man on board the least like 
him ; besides I was told by the Captain that it was the 
man who wore the sealskin waistcoat and cap.*' 

“Dead?" 

“Dead. The seizure, it appears, was apoplectic. Such 
seizures are always very sudden." 

“ It seems so* shocking,” said Gertrude. I scarcely 
can realize it. Poor man I He was strange and myste- 
rious, bi^.«ieemed sii> kind-hearted and inoffensive. Had 
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he no friend on board ? He spoke so little, and always 
seemed so lonely.” 

He had no friend even among the Australian pas- 
sengers/' rejoined Major Darrell, beyond a casual 
speaking acquaintance.” 

''And he was rich, very rich,” said Gertrude. "I 
wonder what will become of his money.” 

" His money? Was he so rich? I should not have 
thought it.” 

"And, oh ! what will they do with his waistcoat and 
cap ?” exclaimed Gertrude, excitedly. " Somebody must 
be told to take care of iliem.^* 

Major Darrell could not refrain from laughing out- 
right. " You must forgive me, Miss Maiuwaring, but 
really I think the best thing that could be done with 
them would be to chuck them overboard.” 

"Oh, you don’t know — ^you don^t know, what you 
say. Where is the Doctof ? He will uifderstand.” 

She left Major Darrell gazing after her. Could she 
be losing her senses? It was quite impossible that the 
death of this poor man could be sufficient to account 
for such strange excitement. 

" Again that confounded man the Doctor.” He would 
understand what he, Cuthbert Darrell, was not capable 
of entering into, according tb Gertrude’s last speech. ‘ ^ 

No sooner had he mentally thanked Providence for 
his good fortune in finding her alone, and experiencing 
the happiness of her society, than this feverish excite- 
ment came upon her, carrying her away IroiLsliim, and 
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leaving him bewildered, and, if truth be told, angry as 
well. Gone to find, the Doctor I Who and what was 
this man who always seemed to stand between them ? 
What, but a rival ? It was too preposterous to suppose 
that anything connected with this dead man could ac- 
count for such sudden and urgent necessity on her part 
to consult Dr. Masters. Could it be merely an excuse 
to get a tele‘Ci4ete with this rival, or was she simply so 
soon tired of his own company ? This, the unjhindcst 
cut of all, made the Major wince and bite his lip 
impatiently as a feeling of bitter jealousy took posses- 
sion of him. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


THE DOCTOR SENT FOE — UMPEOFESSIONALLY. 

That which passed through Gertrude Mainwariug*8 
mind so rapidly^ while she conversed with Major Darrell, 
will have suggested itself likewise to the reader. 

It seemed to her almost imperative that she should 
speak at once to the only other person in the ship who 
knew the dead man’s secret — that she should caution 
him about the money being placed in safety. He might 
not think of it amid the sensation caused by the sudden 
death, added to all his other daily duties. Somebody 
should remind him, and that person could only be her- 
self. 

Once down the steps of the companion Gertrude 
stopped short. She could not go to the surgery or to 
his cabin. She must send for him. 

She beckoned to a ‘steward. "Go and tell Dr. 
Masters that Miss Mainwaring will be glad to speak to 
him. Tell him I shall be in the saloon, and ask him to 
come at once.” "• 
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She chose a quiet part of the saloon free from pas- 
sengers, and sat down, anxiously waiting ; but as the 
time passed and he did not come, she lost some of her 
courage. 

What would he think of her when she had told him 
what she had to say ? To begin with she had to confess 
to eavesdropping. Was she not taking too much upon 
herself seeing that he knew the dead man^s secret 
as well as she did ? Should she tell him what was in 
her mind, or should she, after all, fly while there was 
time. Surely he would take precautions, and secure 
the money. Even if it should be stolen it could matter 
very little now to the dead owner. 

And yct,^^ thought Gertrude, suppose he has left 
children — a wife perhaps — whose property this money 
should now be.^^ This last argument decided her to 
remain and tell him what she came to tell. 

After she had waited a time, which to her seemed 
endless, the man returned who had taken the mes- 
sage. 

The Doctor wishes pertic^ler to know, if it is pro- 
fessional you want him for. He is very pcrtic’ler 
Engaged. I^m to go back at once if it is, and if it isnft 
he will be glad to speak to^ou later in the day, if youUl 
please excuse.^^ 

Go and telj him it is not professionally, but on 
business of another kind,^^ said Gertrude. 

The man smiled and shook his head slowly. I 
dustnft go again, if you please, unless it^s about your 
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^ealth. He spoke crusty, and seems very perticMer 
busy/^ 

Gertrude’s lip curled and her colour rose at the re- 
fusal of this man to do her bidding. 

“Tell me where to find him then, and I will go 
myself/^ 

Oh ! he’s in his cabin, Miss, but he’s shut himself 
in, as he often does when he’s busy, and he can’t abear 
to be disturbed. I’m sorry you should have the trouble, 
but I mustn’t go again. Miss.” 

The man spoke civilly enough and smiled again, 
giving his shoulders a shrug as he, for the second time, 
told Gertrude that he really dare not venture again to 
the lion’s den. 

Gertrude, after hearing what the man had to say, 
gave up the idea of going herself, nor had she 
courage, in the face of the caution he had given her, 
to do anything more that day. Dr. Masters neither 
came nor sent her any message \ she concluded, there- 
fore, that he had altogether forgotten her request to 
see him. 



CHAPTER XVn. 


THli BODY TO TUB DEEP. 

A BURIAL at sea is of all funerals tlie most solemn. 
To those who are on board ship when a death occurs, 
and who experience for the first time the gloom cast 
upon the whole ship’s company, it is most touching, 
most awe-inspiring. True, there are those jyIio, by 
habit, have become accustomed to witness such things, 
and it is strange to see how little they arc affected by 
them. Bui. with those, to whom such an event is un- 
common, it is different. Though the dead may be 
unknown even by sight, it is impossible to feci any- 
thing but horror at the thought of leaving behind in 
the wide ocean any member of the little community. 

Yet how many hundreds, nay, thousands are there, 
whose only paR has been the Union Jack, whose only 
grave the deep, vast sea ! 

At eleven o’clock on the morning after the death of 
Oeorge li'ieming, whose real name the reader heard for 
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the first and only time, from his own lips, the lonely 
man was buried at sea. 

Gertrude Mainwaring was in her usual place on deck, 
and Major Darrell had induced her, for the second 
lime, to play backgammon with him. Tlicy were in 
the middle of their game ; Gertrude, who had just 
taken up two of her adversary’s men, was laughing at 
his misfortunes, and her own success. 

Major Darrell, thinking more of Gertrude herself 
than of the game, was letting her beat him easily, not 
from want of skill on his part, but from pre-occupation 
of mind. 

Suddenly the throbbing of the engines slackened, 
until the Rungapore all but stopped in her course; 
simultaneously a bell forward tolled with a solemn 
sound. 

The 4nost frivolous and the most grave looked from 
one to the other, with a sudden change of expres- 
sion. 

Some, perhaps the greater number, among the pas- 
sengers knew of this strange man’s death; but the 
death had not seemed so shocking to their senses, as 
the mournful ceremony, which brought the event of 
yesterday before their mindfi with such terrible reality. 
Each face, for the tiijic, wore ai^ altered look. With 
some the impression lasted only so long as the engines 
ceased to throb ; while for others the change was more 
enduring. For at least two persons on board, it was 
such as even years have not effaced. 
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Gertrude Mainwariiig, always nervous and excitable, 
pushed away the -board, on which she and Major. 
Darrell were playing, and sprang to her feet. 

‘^What is it, Major Darrell? Why are we stop- 
ping ? What is it — that bell ? I must go and find out 
what it is,’* said Gqftrude, without waiting for his 
answer. * 

“ Stop ! you had better not, Miss Mainwaring. It 
will only distress you. It is for the funeral of that 
poor fellow Avho died so suddenly yesterday morning, 
or late the night before.** 

Buried so soon ! How shocking !*’ and the colour 
fled from Gertrude^s face, as her eyes filled with tears. 

Major Darrell saw those tears of compassion in the 
eyes he loved so well ; and they made Gertrude more 
dear if possible than lie had felt her to be* before, 

’^It was so seldom that tl^is girl allowed her softer 
feelings to sdioW themselves, though she lacked none ol 
them. It was a . new phase in her character, and one 
Cuthbert Darrell longed to see show itself. He had 
thought her peribctj as near his ideal as any woman 
he had seen. Iftet—^stillr— there was something wanted 
to render hcr%^iF^i|dhe as his ideal. Was she gentler 
than she had let it appear? Had she deeper feelings 
than she allowed to come tp the surface ? Was she 
indeed all he had dreamed a woman should be ? Often 
had he studied Gertrude Mainwaring, hoping to find 
she was all this — longing to see those eyes fill with 
tenderness and compassion, as he believed they could \ 
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bat never till to-day had that longing been realized. 
Tears there were now, which with difficulty she re- 
strained from falling — tears and an expression telling 
of infinite compassion for this lonely man who had so 
suddenly been taken. 

Gertrude left him, murmuri^ig words almost in- 
audible; but from wliat he could catch, he understood 
licr to say that she was going to attend the ser- 
vice. 

He followed her quickly a few paces, and said : — 
“ Excuse me, but it is not a sight for you, it will only 
depress you and you can do the poor fellow no good. 
I beg of you ** 

But Gertrude was gone. She remembered with pity 
the solitary Australian, his friendless life bn board, and 
strange sad speech to her that Sunday, when he 
addressed her in his rough, queer way, and showed her 
a kindness. She thought of his lb|lelincss and her 
own on that morning, and how his few words had 
cheered her for the time. 

Then came the impulse to attehd his funeral, to pay 
some small respect to the dead, ap^d stand by the 
friendless coffin, even though she could not save it 
from the yawning sea. 

On reaching the deck below, she came upon a sad 
procession. The Captain was there, wilji one or two 
other officers of the ship, not in their usual dress, but 
in the full uniform of the company. 

Good old Mr. Summers, too, in his surplice, his 
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venerable face wearing much the same expression as 
always. His eyes rested for a moment on Gertrude as 
she descended the stairs, but without his usual smile of 
recognition. 

In a moment the procession moved away slowly. 

Gertrude paused fetr a time, awe-struck and un- 
decided. 

She had come down with the full determination of 
attending the lonely maii^s funeral, and now she lost 
her courage, and dared not follow. In another minute, 
however, she was ashamed of her cowardice ,* for Mrs. 
Leonard with her daughter passed by, each carrying a 
prayer-book, and moving towards the same part of the 
ship as the officers and clergyman. 

Gertrude sped to her own cabin, and snatching, with 
trembling hands, her own Church Service, hastened 
af^er the rest. 

In a gangwaylforwarjd she found a group of persons^ 
mostly men, some whose attendance was necessary as 
the officers of the ship, some drawn to the spot by idle 
curiosity. 

Gertrude crept close to her friend Mrs. Leonard, and 
peering between the shoulders and heads of those 
assembled, she saw and beard all that was passing. 

On her ear fell the solemn ^ords : — 

For man walkcth in a vain shadow and disquieteth 
himself in vain ; he heapeth up riches and cannot tell 
who shall gather them.^^ 

How truly, thought Gertrude, "those words apply 
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to this poor man !” They brought back to her mind 
the conversation she had overheard between him and 
Dr. Masters only two nights before. His riches who 
would gather them ? The money he so cherished, and 
seemed so anxious to guard, what would become of 
that now ? 

There stood the Doctor himself, looking somcwlnit 
changed, but very handsome, as well as faultlessly 
dressed. One hand was thrust into the breast of his 
coat, while with the other he was nervously twisting 
and untwisting the ends of his moustache. 

Presently there was a pause in the service, and some 
sailors moved about busily for a few secionds close to the 
ship’s side. A noise of ropes and of something heavy 
being lifted made Gertrude^s heart beat faster. A 
nervous movement ran through the whole group of 
spectators, and as they swayed this way and th&t 
Gertrude saw distinctly the something, which as yet 
had been hidden from her view.' 

The Union Jack covered the rude coffin, but there it 
was. She had just time to see it before another move- 
ment in the little crowd again hid it from her sight. 

‘^We therefore commit this body to the deep, to 
be turned into corruption, looking for the resurrection 
of the body.” 

These and the words which follow c^me from the 
clergyman; then followed a sudden push, a noise of 
ropes against the ship’s side, a splash, a gurgling of 
the water as if the sea hungered for its prey — and 
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all was over ! All, save the voice of the clergyman, 
speaking the wordi^ of comfort : — Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord, even so saith the Spirit, 
for they rest from their labours.” * 

Gertrude, trembling from head to foot, leaned upon 
the arm of her friend, and moved away as soon as 
the solemn service was ended. Mrs. Leonard^ seeing 
her white face and quivering lips, had drawn her 
arm within her own before the elergyman^s voice had 
ceased. She feared Gertrude would faint, so pale 
and agitated had she become. 

" Come away, dear Miss Mainwaring ; it has been 
too much for you/^ 

Gertrude shuddered. It will haunt me,^^ she said. 

* Oh, I wish I had not seen it. And yet,” she addcdi 
after a pause, I am no^ sorry I saw it. If I died 
an4 was buried here in this ocean, I should like to 
think that sqme friend on board would feel real sorrow, 
or, if nothing more,’ would pity my fate, and pay me 
this last respect. Would not you ? ” she asked earnestly, 
looking up at her friend. 

think it matters little what is done after the 
spirit has fled, my dear girl, beyond, as you say, the 
respect due to all our fellow-creatures ; and the feelings 
which prompt us to pity,*are but natural and right.” 



CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE ACCUSATION. 

It was not until late in the afternon that Gertrude left 
her cabin. What she had witnessed in the morning 
had completely unnerved her, and it was some time 
before she could at all get over the agitation pro- 
duced. 

The first person her eyes rested upon on deck was 
Dr. Masters. He was talking to Major Darrell, 
the purser, and two other men. Now was her time 
she thought. She would wait until the party broke up, 
and then bravely go to him and tell what was on her 
mind about George Fleming's money. 

In the meantime she quietly sat down upon the 
nearest vacant chair. 

None of the party had observed her.* Dr. Masters 
stood with his back towards her, though so close that 
Gertrude could have touched him without moving from 
her seat, Major Darrell’s position made him equally 
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unconscious of her preseacc. The other three men 
laced her. • 

The purser spoke — 

‘‘ It^s always the case. So sure as I am driven half 
wild with a crowded ship, and hardly know which way 
to turn, somebody is spre to die — just to give me a 
little more to do/^ 

^^How does it aflFect you so much?'' asked the 
young man by his side. 

Well, it affects me more than you wmld think. 
After a death among the passengers — unless there arc 
friends on board — 1 have an inventory to take of all 
the belongings, to seal up baggage, Jind see that it is 
delivered to friends at home, if an address is to be found, 
^riieu there is a letter to be written, or a telegram tb be 
rent, to apprise them of the death. An awTul nuisance 
' it JA>Altogether 

*‘It will not have taken very long to make an inven- 
tory of this poor dcvil^ property,'^ said the young 
man, laughing, His wardrobe, at all events, seemed 
somewhat limited.^^ 

I have heard a rumour tliat he was wealthy. Do 
you happen to know if it was the case ?" asked Major 
Darrell. 

Wealthy! Why, he had not even proper clothes. 
I don’t know wjiat he may have in the hold, to be sure ; 
but what I found in* his cabin did not look like a rich 
man’s kit. He carried a pretty good watch, and that is 
about all his worldly goods worth speaking of. As for 
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money, I suppose what he had in his pockets might, 
with care, have taken him as faj: as London after 
he landed.” 

^‘Ah ! That shows how false reports get spread on 
board ship,” said the Doctor. 

Gertrude started. What a strange speech from the 
man who hnev) of his riches ! Perhaps, however, it was 
extreme caution, used to guard the dead man^s secret. 

I was told he paid the price of three berths to secure 
a cabin to himself. That did not look like a poor man 
— eh V” said an old gentleman. 

Quite true. So he did.” 

And yet he had no clothes to his back — couldn’t 
have had. No man in his senses would have gone about 
in aU that fur such weather as this, if he had had a* 
change. Enough to kill the man.” 

''I begin to think it did,'' said the purser, 
laughing. At all events, they can’t be found, high or 
low — waistcoat or cap ! So whether he ate them, and 
died of indigestion in consequence, or what has become 
of them 1 can’t find out.” 

Gertrude made an exclamation. It was scarcely 
audible, but both Darrell and the Doctor heard it and 
turned round. 

^'Miss Mainwaring, did ybu call?” came from the 
Major. 

‘'Can I do anything for you?” asiced the other, 
raising his cap. 
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^^Yes/’ said Gertrude, rising, and fixing her eyes 
upon him. “Imust'speak to you — alone. Will you 
come 

She beckoned him to follow her, and did not stop in 
her walk until they both stood at the extreme end of the 
(lock. ^ 

“ That poor man*s money — is it safe ?** 

‘‘ I beg your pardon, I do not understand you.” 

“ The notes and bills that were in the waistcoat and 
cap which are lost,” * Gertrude said, getting im- 
patient. 

Notes and bills ! Waistcoat and cap ! Eeally 
Miss Mainvvaring, I You speak in riddles.” 

You need not mind ray asking about it/’ said Ger- 
trude, smiling. ‘‘ It is very good of you to keep his 
secret so well \ but, indeed, you need not mind me. I 
am anxious to know if you remembered the money. 
Yojj heard what the purser said — neither waistcoat nor 
cap to be found. Is it that you have placed them in 
safety?” 

The Doctor’s, face wore for a moment that expression 
Major Darrell knew so well, and which altered its good 
looks so marvellously. 

” I shall begin to think it is profeBmnally you want 
me if you continue to talk in this strain. Miss Main- 
waring. May I^bcg ” 

'•Do you mean to pretend that you think I am 
mad ?” asked Gertrude, her colour rising and her eyes 
flashing. 
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Do j^ou mean to say you have no idea to what I 
allude 

“ Not the faintest, upon my word/' 

“What ! You donH know that that strange man died 
very wealthy — that he carried his \ ,*iey about him 

“ I know nothing about hinv You, on the contrary, 
appear to know a great deal. You and he must have 
been very confidential/^ the Doctor said, sneeringly. 
“ Perhaps, as you say he was wealthy, you know the 
amount 

“I do— I do!*^ said Gertrude, a vague feeling of 
suspicion coming upon her. “ Forty thousand pounds, 
or nearly. But why try to cross-question me? You 
see I know all about it. Why not tell me if the money 
is safe. It might so easily be stolen. Have you got 
his waistcoat and cap ? 

“ Have I got his waistcoat and cap ! Now really, 
Miss Mainwaring, you must think I «bave a qi^eer 
penchant for old clotlies ! I Vould not like to touch 
either with a pair of tongs. Very likely the steward, 
thinking them not worth packing up, threw them over- 
board. But really, what they can have to do with your 
strange excitement, or , with the man's moneys if he 
left anv " 

Although his words were careless enough, they were 
uttered hurriedly, and he evaded Gertrude's eyes as he 
spoke. He had become deadly pale when she stated 
the sum the Australian had left, his brows contracted 
oddly in a way Gertrude had never seen before. In 
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spite of his attempt at jocularity/she could detect under 
it all the sudden shock her words had given him. 

Ho looked up at her for a moment almost savagely^ 
and bit his lips. 

^‘Oh, myGod!" she exclaimed. Could you look 
like that without good reason ? Can you have done it? 
Why do I feel this horror Gertrude clasped her hands 
together as she looked up shuddcringly at the man she 
had begun to suspect. 

He had denied all knowledge of the dead man’s 
wealth — first to the purser, which she could account for ; 
but now, to her, he had again flatly denied having any 
knowledge of the money. 

, ** Tell me/" she said, before I leave you, did not 
the man George Fleming entrust you Avith a secret? 
Had it not to do with a large fortune he carried about 
liirn,,*^conccalcd in the clothes he wore, on that very 
night when h^ died so suddenly ? Did he not say he 
never trusted his money out of his sight? Did he not 
show you where the money was concealed, between the 
lining and the fur ?’^ 

By heavens ! Miss Mainwaring, you are attracting 
the attention of the passengers— you raise your voice 
more than you think ; pray speak lower. If I should 
tell you I have no idea wfiat you are driving at — if I 
swear I never gpoke .half a dozen words to the man 

about whom you are becoming so eloquent — ^if 

Wretch 1 Murderer that you are ! I see it all now 
<**-all written in your face, so plainly that if an angel 
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from heaven were to tell me it was not so, I should 
hardly believe it/’ ‘ 

Dr. Masters staggered like a man shot. He clutched 
at the nearest object for support, and his eyes fell before 
Gertrude^s gaze. 

She loathed the man before her; nor had she one 
doubt of his guilt. She saw it, as she had said, plainly 
written upon every feature of his face. The last thrust 
had been so sudden that he was struck dumb. 

I am going to the Captain/^ she said, to bid him 
have the ship searched for this poor man^s treasure. 
1 shall tell him all I know — all '^on know — for I over- 
heard word for word what he told you. 

lie grasped her wrist as if ho would have broken it.* 
He made an unearthly sound — a struggle for speech ; at 
last he almost hissed — 

Madwoman ! Stop ! You dare not — ^you skait not 

go 

He clutched her wrist so firmly that the pain caused 
her to cry out. 

Let me go, coward ! It is but a matter of strength.^^ 

Not yet — not till you hear this,^^ He stooped and 
whispered, or rather hissed, something into her ear. 

It is false, it is false Oh, God forbid that it 
should be true ! Let gae go,^^ 

Let go, I say 1^^ cried a deep voice in their ears ; 
and Major Darrell’s grasp was upon the Doetoi/s 
arm. 

Gertrude, breathless, turned with scared face to her 
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deliverer. She struggled in vain to speak. Tlic objects 
around her bccamo indistinct. The ship seemed 
suddenly to roll violently, and the deck on which she 
stood to sink from under her feet : the whole scene 
melted into a dream, and she fell heavily. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


THE SCHOOL FOll SCANDAL. 

TmiiiE were others besides Cuthbert Darrell who had 
been attracted by the high words spoken between 
Gertrude Main waring and Dr. Masters, though no 
one was near enough to catch the purport of their con- 
versation. 

Ladies, who at first watched them lazily from their 
chairs, began to put their heads together and whisper 
something about the improprijcty of young ladies travel- 
ling unprotected, as Gertrude was doing, on board an 
I. and A. Company's steamer. 

On what familiar terms the Doctor appears to bel^^ 
Not his fault, of course ; for he is quite right to 
amuse himself with a pretty girl 

How boldly Miss Mainwaring walked him off .to iL 
part of the ship that i^ deserted or nearly so 8rc. &c. 

These remarks, with others of a like c&aritable nature, 
were followed by — 

My dear Mrs, Parrott, it mt^t be a case between 
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them. See how agitated they both look, how pale the 
Doctor has become. Oh ! there is no doubt about it. 
he is being refused 

‘^How very bold she looks! Perhaps it is only a 
lovers^ quarrel ; for there is no doubt about it she cares 
for him, that I have seen for a very long time/' 

There ! now he seems to be urging his suit; again. 
Don't let us appear to be looking." 

Whereupon the ladies pretended to work violently 
for a few seconds. 

Up went their eyes again and down went their hands, 
as Gertrude's voice, raised so as to reach their cars, 
made them strain their necks like cranes to catch, if 
possible, her words. 

How very ill-bred to be sure! She seems a regular 
scold ; and how quiet and gentlemanly the Doctor looks, 
though evidently very much upset, poor man 1 I really 
shall ^ay she is a most heartless fiii’t if she has refused 
him." 4 

Would you believe it?" said the friend, He has 
taken her hand. Move your head jmt a little, and I 
shall be able to see without appearing to do so." 

'' Did you see that ? He will not let go her hand — 
'Hark ! He said something about going mad ! Poor 
man ! how desperate he appibars. 1 quite thought the 
love was all on the other side ; Vat now it appears the 
reverse." 

Major Darrell's attention had been attracted in the 
same manner, and he had certainly imagined, like these 

u 
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chattering women, that he had been watching a love 
passage between Gertrude and his rival. Such he 
supposed Masters to be. 

With jealous eyes he watched Gertrude's animated 
face ; but joy succeeded the pain he had felt when, by 
her gestures of apparent anger, he decided that at all 
events their could be no love in the words ihe was 
speaking. 

At the first movement of Dr. Masters to seize her 
hand, Cuthbert Darrell rose to his feet ; his blood 
boiled as he watched Gertrude's attempt to free her- 
self, and heard her exclamation of pain. In another 
moment he saw Masters stoop till his face was close to 
Gertrude's, and heard her again demand to be set free. 

Like a tiger darting upon its prey, he sprang forward 
and roughly seized the arm that detained her. 

Livid, and yet efiecting a smile, the Doctor let go his 
hold, and in another minute Gertrude had fallen sense- 
less at their feet. 



CHAPTER XX. 


DOCTOK MASTKKS PLAYS HIS ACE. 

“Take just a little, my dear young lady — it^s a fine 
thing for faintness.’^ 

Gertrude had opened her eyes for the first time since 
she had been carried into her cabin half an hour before, 
Fafiitness was followed by hysterical sobs, and she was 
only just beginning to recover. 

There stood before her Mrs. McGrab, holding a wine- 
glass with sal volatile and water. Mrs. Leonard and 
her daughter sat anxiously tending her — the former 
holding Gertrude^s hand, 

“ What was it ? Why are you aU here 
“ Take this before you talk/^ said her friend ; “ the 
Doctor requested us to see that you drank it." 

“ Oh I I remember it all now Gertrude shud- 

dered and covered her face with her hands. 

Themame of the Doctor had brought back to hel 
wandering senses the whole scene* 
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Take this, I beg of you, my dear girl. You have 
• been over-excited, and this will do you good/^ 

Gertrude suflFercd the glass to be put to her lips, hut 
suddenly pushed it away again, without tasting the con- 
tents. 

“ Oil, take it away ! Throve it away at once ! It 
may be poisoned — don^t touch it 

My dear Miss Mainwaring, calm yourself. You 
must have had a dreadful dream during your uncon- 
sciousness. How can this he as you say ? It has 
come straight from the Doctor.^^ 

That is it ! That is it ! Somebody throw it away 
before harm happens. Do you hear what I say she 
cried, addressing the stewardess. 

There — there — if you won^t take it like a good 
dear soul, I may as well throw it away, to be 
sure.^^ 

Do it before my face !” Gertrude insisted. 
" Throw it into the seaP ^ 

Humour her, Mrs. McGrab; do as she asks you— 
anything to quiet this excitement.^' 

“ There !" said the stewardess, it has gone." 

" Thank God !" sighed Gertrude, wearily. 

" I think perhaps you had better leave me alone with 
Miss Mainwaring," said Mrs. Leonard to her daughter 
and the woman. ''It will be better to ..keep her quiet 
until this wandering is past." 

"I am not wandering," said poor Gertrude. "It is 
no dreadful dream 1 have had — ^would to God it were I" 
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Then, what is it, my dear diild V* asked Mrs. 
Leonard, after the other two had left the cabin. 

Oh 1 if I could tell j'ou ! or that I could do good 
by telling you ! 13ut it is too late — too late.” 

I think I can guess it, Gertrude (you will let me 
call you so, my dear). Only a lovers^ quarrel — easily 
set right if you will only let me help you.” 

A lovers’ quarrel I Oh, if you only knew ! If I 
could take this load from my heart, and tell you 
all !” 

‘'If it will ease you and be a comfort to do so — tell 
me, Gertrude,” and Mrs. Leonard kissed her forehead. 
" I have a daughter of my own, so I can feel for you, 
almost as 1 should feci for her, similarly placed.” 

" Never was any girl so placed before. I long to 

tell, and yet I dare not — not yet — not till ” She 

step^ped. 

" Has ifliothing to do with love, my child ? Tell me 
without fear, Gertrude/ 1 can keep your secret,” 

" Love !” she cried ; " Call it hatjs ! ! Call it ” 

She stopped again, then added, “I must go to him, I 
must see him again at once.” 

“ If you mean Dr. Masters, I think it would be very 
wrong. Nay, I must usurp a little authority,” said Mrs. 
Leonard, smiling, and putting^ her hand upon Gertrude’s. 
"It would not be prudent in many ways — the very 
worst thing for you, in your excited state, and calcu- 
lated to draw down fresh remarks upon you. Indeed, 
Gertrude, it would not do.” 
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“ I miist see him and I Gertrude said. You 
cannot stop me, no one shall prevent ,it/^ 

She had opened the door of her cabin and was in the 
saloon. 

Mrs. Leonard once more entreated her to comeback; 
but she heeded neither her nor the curious eyes of 
tliose who watched her as she passed. 

She went straight to the surgery, where she stood 
and knocked. 

The man she had come to see opened the door. He 
was fumbling, as she entered, among papers which 
looked like old letters. 

'^This is indeed an honour,” he said snceringly. 

Sit down.” He .pushed the door and shut it as he 
spoke. Now, Gertrude, if you are in your senses I 
will reason with you. First of all look at that.^^ 

He unfolded a letter, worn with time until it wqpld 
hardly hold together. -t 

^^Read that,” he continued, r " and then, perhaps, 
you may agree with me that the less you talk and 
rave about murder, theft, and other absurd as well as 
insulting accusations, the better. Consider virhat you 
are about. Your grand melodramatic entertainment 
on deck just now was doubtless a great amusement to 
the passengers, always hard up 'for something to do and 
to talk about. It must "have beeil quite a red letter 
day for them ! But pray don^t let me interrupt you 
while you are reading.” 

Gertrude held in her hand a letter written on the 
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thinnest foreign post-papen The writing, faint and fine, 
'was in a woman’s ,hand^ and so familiar to Gertrude 
that she started, and passed her hand over her eyes as 
though they were deceiving her. 

" Look at the signature, and don't be a fool, Gcrty !” 
^^Give me time — oh! give me time,” she said 
piteously. 

His eyes had a triumphant sparkle. Well, arc 
you satisfied now he asked, in an insolent tone, as 
Gertrude turned to the signature of the letter. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

MAJOU DAEKIiTiL’s ADVIOB. 

SuKZ left behind, the Canal got through with only three 
short stoppages. The last, “a bad stick” — so the 
sailors called it. “ A little more to starboard and we 
should be sticking there now,” an old tar remarked 
afterwards. 

What had come over Miss Mainwaring, who seemed 
turned to stone since that scene on deck ? « 

What had come over Dr. Meters ? He was a new 
man since that same day. Always self-possessed and 
cheerful, he seemed now to be in exuberantly high 
spirits. Wliatever had passed between himself and 
Gertrnde had left him more light-hearted than he had 
appeared to be during the whole voyage. 

Among the many who nbticed this change — this 
remarkable contrast between the two actors in the 
drama— was Cuthbert Darrell. Having at his heart a 
longing, which day by day became more deep, more 
strong within him, he watched with over-anxious eyes 
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one of those two^ and with distrust and aversion the 
other. Gertrude at first perplexed and then drove him 
to desperation ; while the insolent manner and familiar 
bearing of Dr. Masters towards her almost maddened 
him. Had he not seen the man touch her arm fami- 
liarly when he demanded her attention? And once 
had he not (unless his ears deceived him) 'heard him 
address her by her Christian name ? 

The Doctor^s extreme gaiety, he could detect, was 
forced and unnatural, his laugh hollow, while in his 
smile there lurked a sneer. Where he had before 
courted Gertrude’s compliance, he now seemed to com- 
mand it. She evidently feared and even loathed the 
man, and would shrink from his gaze, even while she 
tolerated his society. She was suffering some acute 
mental distress. What could it be? What secret 
poweib^could that man have to cause such anguish to 
one whom C&thbert now felt he loved better than any- 
thing upon earth ? * • 

Gertrude would watch Dr. Masters when she felt 
sure of being unobserved by him — watch him with her 
hands clasped, and a look of mute despair on her face ; 
then, as he turned towards Aer, she would move away 
out of sight, sometimes to^ her own cabin, to avoid an 
interview. 

What should «a man do who loves, and sees the object 
of that love in sorrow — sees the woman for whom he 
suddenly discovers iu his heart a passionate devotion — 
for whom he would give his very life — ^weighed down 
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with some mysterious burden? Over and over again 
Darrell asked himself this question — what could he do 
—how help her ? 

Days passed and he did nothing — ^nothing but suffer 
almost as acutely as Gertrude herself. 

This could not last ; he must say one word of sym- 
pathy, if nothing more, and if possible gain some little 
of her confidence. 

lie watched his opportunity. It came. 

Gertrude was leaning over the ship^s side, her face 
between her hands, much as on that Sunday morning 
when the strange Australian had addressed her in his 
own rough way. 

The voice that startled her now was a softer one, the 
words more gentle, but hardly mqre kind perhaps than 
the well-meant sympathy of the dead man. 

Is there anything T can help you in — any burden I 
can lighten — anything in fact. Miss Mainraring, that 
you will let me try to do for ypu, in your trouble — as 

a a brother — for a sister — for that you suffer I 

cannot help seeing 

As she had stai*ted when the Fur Man had 
addressed her, so she started now, and turned her face 
towards him. A troubled face it was, though she strove 
to smile. * 

"No one can help me. Thank you^for your kind 
words," she said, with a trembling voice. I " . 

" Miss Mainwaring ! dear Miss Mainwaring I may I^ 
as a sincere friend, give you a friend^s advice ? Know-^ 
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ing as I do that you are alone, without father, oni)oar(l, 
or brother 

Gertrude started ; the blood mounted to her brows — 

How ? What advice 

“It is this — pardon me if I am presuming — ^il 
anything annoys you, 01; any one intrudes upon your 
society to your discomfort, make it known to the 
Captain j for you are under his protection. If you 
are persecuted in the way I have mentioned, he should 
know it.^^ 

Gertrude^s checks were crimson, and her eyes flashed 
fire, and then they dropped, as she replied — 

“You must not speak to a soul of what you fancy, 
not one loorL If I am unhappy, no one can help me ; no 
one can take the load away, or undo what is done/' 

There was an license sadness, amounting to despair in 
lier tcues. 

“But sonfiS one might lighten the burden, whatever 
it is, if not remove it, by sympathy — if nothing more — “ 
He paused. “I do not know howl dared venture to 
commence the subject, or why I speak thus. Forgive 
me, forgive my presumption. I too suffer,'’ he said 
tenderly ; “ and as a witness of your sorrow, wliatevcr 
it may be^ I can bear it no^longer. I do not ask you to 
give me your entire confidence ;.but if you will empower 
me to acquaint the Captain with what I see is telling 
upon your health, and making your life a misery to 
yon, day after day — ^if you will let me help you eo far I 
shall feel 1 have been of some use/' 
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‘‘Ob! no! no! no!^^ she exclaimed excitedly, “Pro- 
mise me that you will not ! Not a word to liim^ or 
to a soul. Do not breathe to any one, I implore you ! 
What you have told me you fancy! You shall not leave 
me till you promise this/^ 

Gertrude looked up into Cuthbert’s face with appeal- 
insf earnestness. No tears were in her eyes now, only a 
firm will, a command that he could not disobey. 

“I promise,” he said slowly, “I promise on my 
Ijonour.” 

“ And oh ! do not question me again,” she said. “ If 
you remark anything that may perplex you, be sure that 
neither you nor any one can render me assistance or 
comfort me. No one ! no one I ” 

Her voice shook and there was now such an ashy pale- 
ness on her face, which only a momei^t before had been 
aglow with agitation, that Cuthbert reproached Ijimself 
for having excited her. •" 

“ Forgive me, Miss Main waling. I see I have made 
a great mistake, and allowed my anxiety for your peace 
of mind to let me overstep the border of friendship. 
Say you forgive me?” 

She looked up, with something like a smile, as she 
answered — You are always^kind, I know you meant 
this kindly too ; and 8l\all I feel anything but grati- 
tude ?” 

He seemed indeed her only friend, the only one, ,»he 
thought, who did not shun her, since that scene between 
the l)octor and herself had rendered her so conspicuous. 
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and his familiar manner towards her had become a 
subject of comment. 

Ladies had whispered things which Gertrude would 
passionately have resented had she become aware of 
them ; but such things seldom reach the cars of the 
person chiefly affected by the scandal. If she fancied 
that eyes were sometimes watching her too curiously, 
even suspiciously, it mattered little, compared to her one 
great secret sorrow. 

It had, indeed, wounded her to see her greatest 
friends, the Leonards, withdraw themselves partially 
from her society. What could have caused this ? How 
had she deserved it ? 

Darrell saw and heard all. Hints sneeringly dropped 
by the men, heightened into bitter censure by the 
women, and all these disparaging whispers decided him 
to risk-' even oflfending the girl he so loved, if only he 
could ^ve hfx a word of advice, or caution, or at least 
of sympathy. , 




CHAPTEE XXII. 

LADY DAUTMOOK’s ClIAHMING IDEA. 

Malta — of all halting-places the most agreeable on the 
homeward route — was reached at midnight ; the Unn- 
(japore leaving it again at ten next morning. Many 
expressed regret at the short time allowed them on 
land; while others made themselves happy without 
going on shore at all. 

Coral ornaments aud lace w^re brought on board by 
men who were determined to seU their wares. Asking 
unconscionable prices at first, they almost gave away 
the same articles before the bell rang to warn them off 
the ship. 

Gibraltar, studded with innumerable gaslights along 
its steep and tortuous streets'^ looked, as the Rungapore 
steamed slowly to her anchorage, in the.darkness of the 
night, like a huge mass of coal irregularly set with 
diamonds. 

The weather had been perfect for some days past. 
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Punkas had ceased to swing in the saloons, and liglit 
clothing was no longer in favour. 

Faces had brightened with healthy colour — even 
those of the liverless Anglo-Indian and Chinese 
passengers, while the spirits of the whole company had 
gone up ten per cent, as the thermometer fell. 

There was an ominous rolling of the ship, however, 
as she lay with her anchors down for the last time 
opposite the fortified rock ; nor did the glass promise 
well for the morrow. 

The Runga^pore came in for bad weather in the Bay 
of Biscay; and in the Channel, a heavy chopping sea 
cleared the deck of passengers in a remarkable manner. 
Gertrude Mainwaring revived, and her spirits seemed 
almost buoyant, as the sea washed the decks, and the 
masts creaked with the violence of the wind. Clinfr- 
ing to some gear about the great vessels side, she 
watche*^ thoigreat waves roll on towards the ship, until 
she was warned of danger. 

Major Darrell had seen her from a distance, as she 
stood there, her lips parted, and her face full of excited 
admiration of the storm. 

Ywu run the risk of a ducking, if not a severe fall, 
where you are. Miss Mainwaring,’^ he said, coming up 
close to Gertrude. Let *me have your chair lashed 
securely over thpre, and you can watch the elements to 
your heart's content, in safety." 

That morning Darrell approached a subject very near 
his heart. He did not venture an actual declaration 
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of love ; but gave Gertrude a pretty clear insight into 
his feelings. Gertrude^s manner, so far from giving 
him any encouragement, seemed intended to crush all 
hope at once, and sent him away miserable. 

There had been the same sadness, the same ring of 
mystery, in all she had said, which dwelt on Darrell^s 
mind and tortured him, even more than his own dis- 
appointed hopes. 

He spoke little to Gertrude during the few remaining 
days, which they spent in such close proximity ; but she 
was never absent from his thoughts, nor was he content 
for her to be out of his sight. 

As the ship entered the Southampton Docks joyous 
expressions sounded in his ears from all sides ; Darrell 
looked on unmoved, and with a graver face than when 
he had embarked from Calcutta. He was almost 
ashamed that the sight of English shores brought him 
no pleasure. 

It took fully half an hour to bring the Tlmgapore up 
alongside the wharf, on the aAernoon of her arrival. 

An anxious crowd of expectant friends stood watch* 
ing, with upturned faces, the throng on deck. Hats 
and handkerchiefs were waved, and recognitions took 
place long before the ship touched the jetty. In the 
excitement of the moment exclamations were involun- 
tary. Hallo I there you are. Jack,"* Is that you, 
father?" Don^t you know me, old /ellow?" &c. &a 
These and similar shouts were being passed from the 
vessel to the wharf, and back again. 
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■Women, -pale and anxious, stood waiting there; 
then, as they reeognized some dear faec among those 
on board, a joyous smile, like brightest sunshine, over- 
spread caeh countenanee, and brought the blood rushing 
bank into the pale cheeks. 

Gertrude stood, for a time, with a full heart, gazing 
at the seene. She had a’ faint hope that Lady Dartmoor 
might be among those waiting. She had satisfied her- 
self that this was i^)t the case, nor did she iu all that 
sea of joyful faces recognize one familiar to herself. 
Again her loneliness made itself felt. 

The excitement was becoming every moment more 
and more heart-stirring ; and Gertrude, trembling with 
agitation, turned and sought refuge in her cabin. 

She busied herself in collecting her scattered belong- 
ings, aided by the now obsequious McGrab. 

“ If there’s one thing I hates, it’s losing my ladies,” 
said tffis greatest of female humbugs. ” I always says 
the last few days of a voyage is terrible sad ; just as I 
gets attached like to my ladies I must bid ’em ‘ good- 
bye,’ and begin all over again with a new lot, as, not 
having knowed, can’t bo expected to think kindly on !” 
Here came a sniffle and a whine. 

Gertrude pressed a piece of gold into the woman’s 
hand. The effect was marvellous. Another sniffle, a 
courtesy, and a “ Good-bye, * Miss, and thank you 
kindly, I’m terrible grateful. I’m sure,” and Mrs. 
McGrab was gone. 

The same little acting went on in the next cabin, 
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resulting in another gold coin, and so on, until slic had 
made the round of her ladies/' 

The ship was hardly made fast when a letter was 
brought to Gertrude, whose face, as she read it, was a 
study. At sight of the familiar handwriting she had 
eagerly seized the letter aUd torn the envelope impa- 
tiently. • 

The first few lines were not encouraging, and a low 
sigh escaped her. Then her lips curled scornfully, and 
a bitter smile spread across her features. In another 
moment, with flaming cheeks, she threw the letter lialf- 
rcad across the cabin, and stamped her foot — once 
— twice — thrice upon the floor. What her beauty lost 
in softness, it more than gained in brilliancy while she 
was thus stirred by indignation ; and if a painter could 
have caught the expression of her eyes and the curl 
of her beautiful mouth, she might have served him as 
a model for Margaret of Anjou, or any other Jicornful 
heroine. 

One moment in anger, the next found her in tears, 
tears of grief as well as wounded pride. 

She took up the letter once more and read it through. 
It ran as follows : — 

* ‘‘ Dartmoor Park, 

^ " Wednesday. 

My dearest Gertrude, — Judge of my adouishment 
at the news contained in your letter "received by the 
last mail I How imprudent of you to leave your sister’s 
house t Surely you could make allowances for a man’s 
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bad temper^ and should have overlooked what you term 
Major Graham’s insults. 1 am not sure^ iny dear 
Gertrude^ that he was not rights after all ! Really you 
Htovld have accepted the very advantageous offer made 
you, aituated as you are. Love comes after marriage 
very often, if girls would only believe it, and not be so 
absurdly sentimental ! It distresses me exir^mdy when 
I think of your position I 

^^My house is full to overflowing^ but my darling 
boys return to Oxford about the day your steamer is 
due. I shall therefore be able to take you in, and shall 
be delighted to see you, my dear girl, /or afortnigU, 
I have a charming idea in my head for you after that 
time. You must remember my dear friend, Lady 
Cardamura, She is seeking some suitable companion^ 
being now too old to be alone at the Grange. How 
would you like me to arrange for you to accept the 
post? CQjj^se she is very old, eighty-six, and eccentric 
in some degree ; but then, my dearest Gertrude, beggars 
“i^ustnot be choosers, and I really think it would be an 
admirable arrangement, rHeaUcepaa? 

“ I have Lord and Lady Carraway, the Stranges, Sir 
Jaspar Earle, and the Mackie girls with me; also dear 
Bracciane, and Signor Sparretti, who charm us of an 
evening with their voices. » 

have every hope that Sir Jaspar and dearest 
Josephine Mackie will come to an understanding before 
the latter leaves me. The darling girl is looking very 
noeei, though un peu trap pale. Sir Jaspar will be a 
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fsplomlid match for her. I think I told you that he 
pi*oj)oscd last season, and the dear girl refused him. 
She has some absurd cousin, a lieutenant in the navy, 
without a sixpence, who has made Josephine imagine 
they were horn for each other, and persists in corre- 
sponding with her. This stands in the way of Sir 
Jaspar. But 1 1 It ink with a little patience and firmness, 
it will end in thd way we all so desire. She is a 
sensible girl, and no doubt in time will see what a 
position is oflered her, if she accepts Sir Jaspar! 

And now, deayesl girl, I must conclude, as I must 
return to my guests. 

1 have desired Messrs. Chcetham & Co. to meet 
you at Southampton and render you even/ assisiance. 
They will hand you a cheque from me, in case you find 
yourself short of money on landing. 

*‘Your clothes, by-thc-bye, must be sadly old- 
fashioned. Could you not manage to ycjnlcrffsh your 
w'avdrobc, in some degree, before coming to Dartmoor? 
You see, ray visitors will still be here, and naturally I 
wish you to make a f/ood appearatice, 

‘‘Above all things, I Iter^ you will purchase new 
trunks before you come. I cannot take in Indian 
boxes. I have a horror of cockroaches^ my dear Gertrude, 
as you know, as well as oS all other creeping thin^ 
Longing to see you, 

Believe me, 

Your ever attached, 

"Catherine Dartmoor.” 
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— The hair is worn in a (irecian knot at the 
hack of the head. Pray do not arrive with frisettes !" 

Gertrude had expected blame, and had, as we know, 
dreaded the reception she might meet with on arriving 
in England. Lady Dartmoor, viewing all things as slie 
did from a worldly poiift of view, would censure lu^r for 
the step she had taken in leaving India, would think 
her most foolish for rejecting men incredy because she 
could not love them. All this Gertrude had believed 
quite possible, and on this subject Lady Dartmoor 
would have written much the same to her own daughter 
had she possessed one. But to be reminded of her 
poverty, her loneliness, at such a time as the present ! 
This it was that sent the blood rushing from her heart 
to her checks. 

I shall be delighted to see you, dear girl, for a fort- 
night and the charming idea Lady Dartmoor 

had conceived for disposing of Gertrude after that fort- 
night had expired, firSt angered the girl and then 
amused her, in spite of the heartless way her relative 
concluded this part of the epistle by saying that 
Beggars must not be choosers,^' 

Painfully true thought Gertrude ; and she 
wished, oh, how she wisl^d she was a man, and able to 
fight her own way in the world and be independent ! 

She had a vivid recollection of Lady Cardamum at 
the Grange, who was the subject of Lady Dartmoor^s 
charming idea,^^ and on reading over this suggestion 
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of her ladyship^s, she burst into an uncontrollable fit 
of laughter, as she pictured herself half-companion, 
half-keeper to a woman midway between virago and 
lunatic, for such indeed was Lady Dartmoor's "dear 
friend.” 




CHAPTER XXIIL 


KACllEL MARTIiV. 

While Gertrude was thus chafing in her cabin, an old 
woman, with wavy grey hair and cheeks flushed with 
the excitement and confusion to which she was totally 
unaccustomed, came up the ship’s side and on to the 
deck. ♦Here she was hustled about in the throng of 
disembarking passengers, into whose faces she peered 
eagerly, as if seeking some one who belonged to her. 

Getting impatient as well as flustered, she at length 
attracted the attention ^of one of the young officcis of 
the ship by pulling his coat-sleeve with a jerk. 

Young man, if you have not quite lost your head 
like them other folks, perhaps you’ll tell me which is my 
brother, George Fleming, as I haven’t seen these thirty 
years 

I’m afraid I can’t h^p ypu, old lady ; but there’s 
the purser, he is sure to know all the passengers, if it’s 
one of them you are looking for.” 

‘‘To be sure he’s a passenger. Ain’t you all pas. 
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senp;ers when you gets on board ship, just the same as a 
train ? That^s the what-d^ye-call-urii, is it 

She pushed her way to where the purser stood, 
busily engaged in conversation, and, tapping liiin smartly 
with her sunshade, she said : — 

You’re the what’s-it’s-narnc, they tell mo, as knows 
everybody on board. Tin Rachel Martin, and 1 ’m come to 
meet my brother George — George Merning, of Australia. 
Please to point him out, sir.” 

The purser was still rubbing his arm where the 
sunshade had struck rather painfully, and looked witli 
anything but an amiable expression into the old w’oman’s 
face. As he called to mind the name she had mentioned, 
however, his countenance changed, and he motioned 
her to the steps leading to the deck below, 

. Arrived at his Own cabin, he went inside, inviting 
Mrs. Martin to follow him. ' 

My good woman,” he said, as soon as IfeChel had 
entered, it is my painful duty to tell you that George 
Eleming died during the voyage, and w^as buried at sea.” 

Dead ! ” she cried. Not our George I You don’t 
mean George Fleming, as was coming home from Mel- 
bourne, strong and healthy, to live wit,h me ? ” 

It is the only passenger we had of the name, and I 
am afraid you must believe it,’c’ said the purser. 

Trouble and sorrow I*trouble and sorrow I There’s 

r 

nothing but trouble comes to me now ! '' cried the 
Avoman as she sank upon the berth. " George I and he 
so hearty, he wrote me word ! " 
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The tears eoursed down her cheeks as she rocked her- 
self from side to side. 

Vm really very sorry for you, ray good woman/^ the 
purser said, after a pause ; adding in a tone which 
hovered between business and sympathy, “ I liavc your 
brother's effects to hand over to you, if you are liis 
nearest relation." 

Tell me about it — about his death," she said. Tell 
me how it was he fell ill ? I shall be better when I 
know it all Be patient with an old woman, sir, who 
hadn t much beside poor George to live for or look 
to " 

I think you had better see the Doctor, who was witli 
him when he died. Follow me." 

They crossed the deck, and passed along towards the 
fore part of the ship. The noise and confusion were 
everywhere distracting. Cabin doors were blocked with 
baggage all sizes and descriptions, men shouting at the 
top of their voices, excited women and crying children 
seemed vying with each other which could make 
most hubbub, while the noise upon the deck above was 
deafening. 

Arriving at the door of a cabin, which was free of all 
packages, and, unlike others, closed, the purser knocked. 
Had he waited for an answer it could not have been 
heard in all the turmoil and Uproar, but he opened the 
door at once, and putting in his head, addressed some- 
one inside. 

"Doctor 1 Oh, there you are— attend to this old lady, 
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will you ? She wishes to ask you some questions. It 
appears she is sister to that rum old bird that died 
on the voyage, you know. Can’t wait myself, got 
other fish to fry. Here, walk in, ma’am," he added, 
drawing himself baek again through the door, and 
making way for the woman to pass into the cabin. 

Glad to escape, and really having other matters to 
attend to, the purser left them, and the door was closed 
from the inside. 

Rachel Martin, scarcely raising her eyes to Dr. 
Master’s face, spoke first. 

“ Oh, sir I it’s about my brother George. He’s dead 
they tell me. I can’t believe it. not even now. Tell 
me if he suffered long, and what it w as that took him 
off? It’s very hard — it’s very hard; him and me 
was to have passed our old age together," she sobbed 
piteously. 

Dr. Masters coughed nervously, and hifip ftfSe" worked 
as if he had been seized with some sudden spasm. He 
could not look into the old woman’s face, but his eyes 
wandered from side to side upon the difierent objects 
that surrounded him. 

Your brother’s death was very sudden — very sudden* 

indeed. He was seized with a — a fit ’’ (A 

pause.) In fact, just whertf you are sitting now — and 
died.’’ The Doctor turned his face toYrards the open 
port. 

In this very place? Where I am sitting? Oh, 
dear 1 Poor George, poor George ! ” she said, rysing 
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excitedly, and going close up to the Doctor, “ And did 
he siifler much ? Was it long 

She stopped. Her hands, which were upon Dr. 
Mastcr^s arm, dropped to her side as if paralyzed. Her 
features changed as if by magic. The tears, which had 
been standing in her eyes, seemed suddenly to have 
been dried at their source. She uttered a scream as 
her eyes met those of the man, whom she held in a 
iirm grip. 

Am I gone mad, or is it — it u — Master Ashleigh ! 
You dont speak/’ she said, panting with agitation. 

My boy ! Master Ashleigh ! Say something ; don’t 
you know me 

That expression, half guilt, half fury, flashed into the 
Doctor’s lace as he drew himself from her, almost 
savagely. 

" What makes you not speak to old Kachel, dear?” 
said the ?Jd .woman, now putting her arms about his 
neck. You know me ?” 

Hush, for God’s sjfkc ! I tell you, Rachel, you 
must not breathe my name here. If you have recog- 
nized me I cannot help it ; but not a word, mind, to any 
living creature. Take away your hands, like a good 
woman. What would be the consequence if any one 
came to my cabin, which jnay happen at any moment ?” 

Oh, Master Ashleigh, dear, how can I be as if I 
was a stranger lo you ? — ^you as I had as my own child 
all those years. How can you shake off Rachel’s 
hands as if they stung you ? ” 
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He winced. There was positive terror in his face as 
Rachel still made an effort to take his hands in hers. 

‘‘I am delighted to see you, Rachel, and all that 
— you must know I am ; but — but just now — it would 
ruin me if my real name was known. I am Dr. 
Masters in the ship, remember that ; and for Heaven^s 
sake sit over there, and don’t sfobber me in this wdyP 

‘'And where have you been all these years, Master 
Ashleigh, and how was it you never wrote to the poor 
mistress or your sisters? Tell me that. Maiiy^s the 
night IVe stayed awake thinking of my borinie boy, 
and praying God to bring you back, and then — we 
mourned ydu as dcad,^’ sobbed Rachel. 

"Look here, Rachcr* — he pulled out a Bank of 
England note from his pocket — " take this, and, like a 
good old soul, show your affection for me now by leaving 
me, before you get me into trouble. As soon as I get 
clear of the ship I'll come and see you an|l t^!l you all 
about myself and all about — his death,'* he added, 
hurriedly, " only you positively must leave me now. I 
have a great deal to do — and — good-bye.*' 

He just touched her forehead with his lips and led 
her to the cabin door. 

Rachel said not a word, but passed out, wounded by 
the heartless manner in wlpch the man, to whom, she 
had been almost motlfer, met her own love. DIs- 
appoiTited, and with temper rising, she drew within 
herself. 

" Stop r' said Masters, in an undertone ; " you have 
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not scon anybody you knew since you came on board, 
have you ? No friend ? or you don^t think anybody 
has recognized you?*^ 

Who should I know ? Who did I come to meet 
she asked, sadly. Poor George, no one else; and to 
find he’s left behind in the lonely sea. He had a warm 
heart,’’ she added, reproachfully. ‘ 

Oh ! I’m very sorry for you ; it is very unfortunate. 
You will find that the nearest way on deck,” he said, 
pointing to some steps, and if I were you, Rachel, I 
would get out of this confounded hole as quickly as you 
can. I mean to do so, and I’ll come and see you, with- 
out fail, very soon.” 



CHAPTER XXIV. 


A PAttTINO AND A MEETING. 

Yet another letter was brought to Gertrude before 
she had recovered her composure and replaced Lady 
Dartmoor’s delicatcly*sccnted effusion in its envelope. 

Gertrude had never seen the handwriting, but knew, 
as if by instinct, whose it was. 

S.S. Ruvgapore, 

“My beau Miss Mainwaeing,— We part to-day, 
pcrlijfps for ever. The wrench, to me is such as, God 
grant, you may never suffer. Prom the first moment I 
saw you I have loved you with love that has kindled 
into passion. To possess you as my wife, to be to you 
what no one else may be ; to soothe, console, and love 
you with a strong man’s love, while we are spared to 
each other— this, oh, dearest* girl ! is what I ask you 
to put* within my power to fulfil. Why is it that I 
hesitate as I pen these lines, with a vague feeling of 
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dread, lest, by thus declaring my love, 1 may even forfeit 
your friendship, ^rhile a conviction that I am striving 
after a prize beyond my reach, n^gles with the heart- 
felt desire 1 feel to attain it ? If my fears arc ground- 
less — ^if your answer to this letter he the reply I so 
earnestly plead for — then never man so blessed. Never 
fate — ^that threw us thus together — so kind. That you 
have some secret trouble I, who love you, know. 
Whatever that burden may be which steals the colour 
from your cheeks and the light from those dear eyes, 
let me accept it as my own — our own. Grant me the 
privilege of helping you to bear it ; and, believe me, 
you are even dearer to me thus than if no cloud over- 
shadowed you. If you cannot return the love I have 
told you has become part of myself — if you refuse my 
appeal — I wiU spare myself the pain,, and you the 
annoyance, of another meeting. I await only your 
reply, either to leave the ship at once, or to meet you, 
as I long to meet you, as my future wife. — With dearest 
wishes, faithfully and affectionately yours, 

“CUTHBERT DaURELI,.” 

Gertrude kissed the letter with something like 
reverence, and pressed it to her heart. Then hastily 
she drew ftom her travelling-bag pens, ink, and paper, 
and wrote an answer. I^ot until this was sealed did 
she pause to rbflect or betray any emotion. As she 
pressed the blotting-paper upon the address, and the 
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name Cutlibert Darrell/^ written in her own bold baiul 
upon tlie cnv(;lopc, came tlirough, black and distinct 
upon the outside, Gertrude sighed a deep, pained sigh, 
which seemed the outpouring of a broken heart. 

A knock came loud and sharp at the cabin door, and 
a man’s voice spoke — 

I wan to wait for an answ6r, Miss/* 

Here it is,^^ said Gertrude wearily, as she handed 
out her letter. 

A few moments later Major Darrell, in the midst 
of the utmost turmoil and confusion, read the con- 
tents. 

This was what he read 

My beau Major Dahiikbl, — Pity me, as I strive 
for words th^t may not wound so true a friend. What 
will you think of me? You, who have done me such 
honour, when I can offer you in return nothing but 
gratitude and friendsliip. Never can I be too proud 
of having won your love ; buf, oh ! if I could undo it, 
if I could make you hate me, how much better now, 
for I cannot be what you ask. lean never he yonr wife. 
If you knew all, even with the generous love you feel 
for me, yoji would not urge it. You would say I did 
the only thing that in honour I can do ; to tell you 
that a gulf, that there is nof^ passing over, separates us 
now, and must separate us always. Did I think less 
of you, were I careless for your welfare, I might be 
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toiTiptcd to the adi.'ctlon^ the syni]):illiy I so 

stand ill need of ; but I cannot betray such a noble 
love as yours. IJcttcrto suffer a life-ion^ rej^rct; hotter 
we should part. Forget me, rsince reiiieiubering me 
call bring you no happiness. Farewell for ever, and 
may God bh^ss you here and licreaftcr ! 

Yours faithfully, ahvays, 

GlillTiUJDt; JlArxWAlilXG.^^ 

A feeling of utter desolation took possession of 
Gertrude as she gave this letter to the mes^ienger 
entrusted by Ylajor Darrell to deliver his own, and 
wait for Gcrtrude^s reply. The only bright gleam in 
the horizon of her life was now shut out 1)y a tliiek 
veil of cloud, and she felt as if drifting helplessly Ironi 
the only lirm rock to which she had all unconsciously 
been making fast. 

She saw liwv much she had really cared for the man 
she had parted from for ever. 

She had not, till now, Valued his unselfish nature as 
it deserved. She had shown little gratitude for all his 
watchful care during those past few "vvccks — sometimes 
had even repelled him ; and now it was too late to 
atone, or tell him of the sorrowful regret that almost 
broke her heart. 

His letter lajj open before her, speaking reproach— 
80 it seemed to Gertrude. 

^^Oh! if I could only tell him all,^ she thought; 
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that lie mi;j. Ill undcrstatid 'whut I have sudcml, and 
at Icayt ]nly me ! If 1 could toll him what that barrier 
is which stands between us 

Happily, ])crliaps, for Gertrude, there svas no time 
just thou to dwell upon her loss-one which she felt 
would bo the greatest son’ow gf her life. 

Anotlier knock at the door of her cabin, and she 
was told tliut the agent was waiting to attend Iicr on 
shore. 

llrokon hearts must appear light before strangers, 
and Gertrude c\crt('d herself to appear cheerful as she 
hurried out to meet this deputy of Lady Partmoor. 

As Gcitrude left lier cabin lor tlir last time there 
wxrc two jieoplc wliosc laces she dreaded to see on the 
upper dtek — Cutlibert Darrell’s and Dr. Masters’. 
Only a few minutes had elapsed since she had sent the 
letter to her lover ; and yet Gertrude knew that when 
he said lie would leave the sliip to hvoid another 
•meeting, he intended to keep his word. Still a vague 
feeling of hope, as w ell as o/ fear, filled her heart as 
she ascended the companion stairs. 

Hurrying down tliesc, and almost coming into col- 
lision with Gertrude herself in his career, *ran the man 
who had acted so important a part in conveying the 
letters betweoi herself and her lover. He held how in 
his hand a note, which, on seeing Gertrude, lie ex- 
tended to licr. It was a few lines written in pencil on 
a leaf torn out of a pocket-book. 
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dear Miss MAiywARiNC — Knowing the rush 
tluiro will be, and the difficulty you may have in 
obtaining comfortable accommodation on shore, I have 
taiccn the liberty to secure you rooms at Gilby^s Hotel, 
Pardon me if I have done wrong. It is the last little 
service I can ever offer you, I leave Southam])tpn this 
God bless you. 

Then he was really gone ! And his last act had been 
one of kind thouglitfuluess for her. 

Refolding the diminutive noli', and placiug it care- 
fully inside the case of her watcdi, Gertrude followed 
ythc agent mechanically until they had gained the upper 
deck. A group of men, some of whom wore officers of 
the sliip, stood before her. Gertrude glanced hniTicdly 
at them, dreading lest among the number might be the 
man she wdsheci to avoid, for reasons far different from 
the mingled feelings which had made her dread a 
meeting with Cuthbert iJarrell. There, sure enough, • 
was the Doctor. He smiled insolently, and raised liis 
cap with an exaggerated ceremony. Gertrude quickened 
her step as ^ figure advanced towards her from the 
group, which she imagined to be the Doctor; but wliich, 
to her great relief, proved tft be the Captain. Seeing 
that she w^as about to disembark, he had come to offer 
his services. 

“ Let me see you down the gangway, Miss Main- 
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waring/^ he said, taking some shawls from Gertrucle^s 
arm. I see you have somebody looking after you, so 
I hope you will be all right after that. If you take 
my advice you will get on shore as quickly as possible, 
or you will find it difficult to secure a perch for the 
night, unless you have done so already. Hotels crammccl, 
1 hcar/^ 

. A friend has secured me rooms.*' ^ 

Ah ! I’m glad of it. Follow me.” He conducted 
her through the crowd assembled at the ship’s side, the 
agent, who seemed not best pleased at having been so 
long detained on board, following in their wake. , 

Pushing his way in a nonchalant^ but very effectual 
manner, the Captain was soon down the inclined 
gangway, and on reaching the jetty, turned to take leave 
of Gertrude, whom he imagined to be just behind 
him. 

Gertrude had indeed followed him cWsely until her 
foot touched English soil once more. 

At that moment a face dear to Gertrude — dear, 
almost, as her mother’s— looked into her own# 

Ilachcl !” 

Miss Gcrty 1” 




CHAPTER XXV. 


A CRASH. 

The express for London left Southampton at 8.30 
PJr. A few, not many, of the liungapore passengers 
availed themselves of it. The sleeplessness caused by 
the storms of the previous nights, and the excitement 
of landing had been too much for most of the weaker 
sex. The children were tired and fretful,’ and a good 
night’s rest was indispeosable for them as well as for 
their anxious mothers. The ladies, too,. must recruit 
some of their good looks before presenting themselves 
to their expectant, friends in London and elsewhere. 
They were b5und, in fact, to look their best. ^ 

Hotels were besieged. The principal one was already 
nearly full, two' other mail steamers having arrived 
earlier that same day. Every available bed was in 
request. The most remote commercial hotel had two 
iftr three inmates, who, unable to find accommodation 
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where their fellow-passengers had been more fortunate, 
were glad to take refuge in a small inn parlour. 

Those who had energy left to imdertake an imme- 
diate railway journey were mostly young men who had 
suffered little inconvenience from want of sleep, or 
sensitive nerves, and who ha^i no womankind to deter 
them, nor peevish children to consider. 

Many of these, and among them Cuthbert DarrelJ, 
went on their way that same night, as did also the 
Madras trio. 

In one first-class carriage are seated Colonel and 
Mrs. Darley with the inevitable attache Mr. Mavis, 
They were, indeed, the sole occupants, until at the last 
moment, just as the wliistle sounded, the door was 
opened to admit a gentleman. 

" Hallo, Doctor ! you\c run it close,” exclaimed Mr. 
Mavis. 

" Why, Dr. Masters !” said Mrs. Darley, " I thought 
the officers remained in the ship till she arrived in the 

f 

London Docks.*^ 

Ah ! but IVe done with the ship and the service ; 
I^m sick of the whole thing, and Tm off,” said the 
Doctor. r, 

He was dressed in ordinary clothes which fitted him 
to perfection, and might have come straight from Mr. 
Pond^s own hands. At his side be wore a leather 
satchel, which was strapped across his chest, his face 
was flushed, and he had evidently been running, for he 
was heated and out of breath. 
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Can you tell me what time we arrive at Waterloo ?” 
he. asked, addressing Colonel Barley. 

“ Sometime about ten, I believe, but 1 really do not 
know myself." 

“ How jolly to be in old England again, eh, Doctor 
cRirupped little Mavis. ^ 

" If the pleasure were not marred by leaving friends 
we have made on board/’ remarked Mrs. Barley, with 
a half sigh j “ parting is trying, after so many weeks of 
friendship,” she murmured, looking meaningly at the 
little man. 

“ Ah, very likely,” said the Doctor, absently, 

Mr. Mavis, however, answered her look eloquently, 
in spite of the Colonel by her side, who cither did not 
or would not see the little indiscretions of his wife, but 
suffered her to carry on the most barefaced flirtations 
under his very nose. 

Dr. Masters was in no mood for conversation. He 
folded bis arms and shut his eyes in a very suggestive 
manner, thereby giving a broad hint that he did not 
wish to be disturbed. The lazy Colonel likewise settled 
himself in a comer to sleep, while his wife chattered 
away into^the ear of her admirer. 

* • # * * * 

Suddenly a crash 1 — a,furious hissing of angry steam I 
— a noise as of wheels grinding the earth ! — A thunder- 
clap, through which appalling shrieks in the voices of 
men and women fill the air. 
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Simultaneously the carriage wherein our travellers 
are seated is crushed in like an egg shell. A shattering 
of glass ! — a downfall of heated oil from the lamp over- 
head ! — and all is darkness ! 

A' faint cry from Mrs. Darley breaks the comparative 
stillness which followed : 

Ohj Ernest^ help me — I cannot breathe — something 
holds me fast.^^ 

I can— not. I am — d-y — ing — ” 

Will no one release me ? Oh God I this pain ” 

No answer. In that carriage she alone lives. 
***** 

The express had dashed into an excursion train^ 
crowded with tired-out holiday makers. 

Help was near at hand^ for the collision occurred 

close to a small station. Happily many had escaped 

altogether^ others with only slight injuries. OftSicials 

' and doctors arrived. The living were their first care ; 

then came the removal of the dead. 

( 

The terrible business of extricating these hapless 
victims has to be carried on with all expedition. Fires 
are kindled, and, by their light, carriages are seen 
reared up on end thirty feet into the air. \ 

One by one the dying and the dead are brought out 
from the mass of wreckage. *The men who are per- 
forming this ghastly office, lower their lanterns for a 
^moment to each face, and then carry thar burdens to a 
bank hard by, where they are laid side by side. 
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Cnthbcrt Darrell, who vas travelling alone in a 
compartment near the end of the express had been 
tlirown violently from his seat and stunned by the 
concussion. On recovering consciousness, he found 
that he had not escaped without severe bruises, while 
acute pain in his left shoulder rendered him for the 
time unable to move. He soon recovered Sufficient 
strength, however, to free himself and assist others, 
disregarding his own bruises in view of that terrible 
amount of human sulTcring. 

lie, with many others equally unselfish, worked hard 
through the darkness of the night. 

Mon, women, and children — what a terrible list! 
Who shall paint such a picture and give it its f(dl extent 
of horror ! 

Old men, whoso white hairs speak of three score 
years i^d ten, have not escaped a violent death at 
last. • 

Women, whose lives arc lost, while their children 
escape unhurt. * 

Children, whose parents would gladly lay down their 
own lives in exchange for theirs. 

One young child Cuthbert Darrell brought from 
amidst the heap of wood and iron, looking as if he 
slept. The colour had npt left his cheeks, and a happy 
smile lingered pn his face. There was no inj ury in sight, 
no disfigurement to mar the chubby baby features ; and 
yet, like so many, he was quite dead. 
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Ciithbert bore him gently to the bank and laid him 
there, but lingered, watching in the vain hope that his 
sleep might prove loss deep than he feared, and that he 
might breathe again. 

J list as Darrell, sad at heart and weary with bodily 
fatigue, had turned to leave the spot, three men, bearing 
a lifeless form, laid their burden down bedside tlio little 
child, and moved away. 

A strong light from the fires on the bank above fell 
upon the face. Darrell started. There, handsomer 
even in death than in life, lay the man of whom he had 
been jealous — the man ho had begun to hate. 

Was it fancy, or had his mind become weakened by 
the horrors of the night? What made him think of 
Gertrude^a face as he hent over the marble features of 
the unfortunate man ? 

In death the likeness was so strong that C||||thbert 
* Darrell stood aghast. Then in a moment Ihere flashed 
upon him a suspicion — ^nay, a certainty. He had 
guessed half poor Gertrude^s sebret. 

He viewed with suddenly changed feelings ^he life- 
less form at his feet. He pushed aside the hair from 
the forehead and from around the mout]^, and the 
marvellous resemblance to Aer unmanned him. 

An exclamation escaped hjs lips. Her brother ! 
Oh, Gertrude, what is the mystery that seals your 

That it was Gertrude Mainworing's brother, if ^ver 
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flesh and blood could speak, Darrell felt now satisfied. 
How to tell her ? How spare her the pain of seeing 
him as Cuthbert Darrell saw him now ? 

An official came up and addressed him in an undcr- 
lone ; both were awed by the surroundings. 

Beg pardon, sir, but is this a relative of yours 
— o,” btamracred out Cuthbert Darrell; ^‘biiL I 
know who he is,^^ 

" Ilis name, please, sir asked the man. 

Masters/^ Darrell said, mechanically. ''Dr. 
Masters, of the steamship Rmgapore!' 

The man wrote it down in a book he carried. 

" You don’t happen to know to what address he was 
going ?” 

"No" 

There may be some letter or paper hero that may tell 
us/' «aid the man, touching the satchel 'which the dead 
man wore! "Will you look, sir, while I hold the 
lantern ? " 

Darrell did as he whs told, instinctively. He pressed 
a spring and the bag flew open. From it he took a roll 
of papers and handed them to the railway oiliciaL 

" Banlf: notes, sir, but no address." 

There was another tightly rolled packet of papers. 
Cuthbert took these oi)t also, and passed them on ta 
the man. • 

" More money, but no address, that I can sec. 
sir, this is a fortune I Stop a bit," 
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The luan held one of the thieker papers close to the 
’ lantern. You said the name was Masters ; here is a 
name, but it is not that.’’ 

Darrell took the paper from his hand. It was a Bill 
of Exchange for a hundred pounds, payable to “ George 
Fleming.” , 

He gave back the paper, repeating the name to him- 
self slowly as he did so. “ George Fleming !” Where 
bad he heard that name lately? 

"niere seems nothing but money here,” said the 
man, rolling up the notes and other papers, and replac- 
ing them in the bag. 

In the pockets of the clothes were a railway ticket 
for Waterloo, a watch, the glass of which was broken 
— but the watch itself still going — some loose coins 
and a handkerchief with the initials A. M., and this 
was all. 

“ George Fleming 1” The name rang fu Cuthbert 
Darrell’s ears. Was it in India, or later on board ship 
that he had heard it ? A passenger’s name it might 
have been. 

“ Have you any instructions to give ?” asked the 
man, bringing him back from the past to*jthe pre- 
sent. 

“None. Stay — ^yesl Let him be remove^ to the 
nearest inn. I 'will go myself and make necessary 
jl^angeiQcnts. The money and othmr property you had 
better take charge of." 
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" It is a large sum, sir, tlie gov’nor had better have 
it at the office yonder.’' 

“ I’ll come with you to the station master.” 

They unstrapped the bag and took it from the dead 
owner, as well as the watch and other contents of his 
pockets. Having seen,these consigned to safe keeping, 
Darrell next superintended the removal of the unfortu- 
nate man’s crushed remains to a temporary resting- 
place at the inn. 

Then, wearied as well as suffering, he threw himself 
upon a sofa in the room allotted to him, under the 
same roof, and* sought sleep, if such a thing were pos- 
sible. 

He lay with his eyes shut, indeed, but sleepless; 
first, Gertrude, as he had seen her last, haunted him, 
then that terrible scene on the line — the little child’s 
face, followed by the Doctor’s, then Gertrude’s again, 
after that*thc name “George Fleming” associated 
both with tho Doctor and Gertrude. Thoughts chased 
each other through his brain, disconnected at first, 
but becoming each moment clearer, more startling, 
until the truth burst upon him, and suspicion ended in 
convictijggi. 

"George Fleming 1” That was the name of the 
Australian whose sudjjen death had so affected Ger- 
trude! What then? 

"Great heavens! Is it possible? Oh, Gertrude 
if it be so, no wonder you have suffered !” 




CHAPTER XXVL 

WAS TT MUHDEll? 

Newseapees were full of the catastrophe upon the 
South 'Western Railway. The accounts were terrible 
to read ; but falling far short of the reality. 

Darrell had scut telegrams to his own friends^ assur- 
ing them of his safety, giving the best account of him- 
self he could, and telling them not to expect him until 
they saw him. 

The fact was he was really ill, and had been obliged 
to consult a medical man. The over-excitement of 
brain caused by the accident, and subsequent dis- 
coveries had deprived him of rest, added to which his 
strained shoulder caused him now great paiq, and he 
was advised to keep quiet where he was, a few hours 
longer at any rate. * 

He would not have followed this advice, but would 
have pushed on, unfit though he was for travelling, had 
another and stronger inducement detained him. 
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1 1 was the hope, nay^ the certainty, lie felt that Gertrude 
Maiiiwaring — as soon as the accident occamc known to 
her, with the names of the victims — would come to 
that very same house. She wmuld be sure to s(?e the 
accounts in the morning papers, or the news would 
reach her in some other ivay. After the discoveries of 
lust night Cuthbert coufd not doubt but that she would 
come at once, and he must not leave the place until he 
had seen her. 

Would she give one thought or feci a moment^s 
anxiety for Cuthbert^s* own safety aftc^r the greater 
shock liad lost its first overwhelming power? She 
would guess that he was in the train. 

Darrell dared not count upon this, and yet, now that 
he knew so much of her dreadful secret, many things 
that had seemed inconsistent in her conduct towards 
liiinsclf, were explained. She had refused him, it is 
true, but in .doing so she had admitted that she more 
than liked him. She was all that was noble, brave, and 
good; perhaps she was loving him all the time. She 
had hinted that there was something which w^ould not 
bear the light — something that she could not divulge — 
and yet to accept any man while sbe had a terrible 
secret undllscloscd— that too might well be impossible. 
As Darrell turned all these things over in his mind his 
heart beat faster, and hope to6k the place of despon- 
dency. 

Late that evening the sound of wheels beneath the 
window drew his attention. 
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It was a l!y which hail stopped as the inn door below. 
Cuthbert was just in time to see the driver shut the 
door of the conveyance with a bang, jump on his box, 
and drive away. Then came a sound of feet upon • the 
stairs, and of womcn’.s voices ; by-and-by the ifootsteps 
passed DarrcH’s room door, and he heard the landlady 
saying,— 

" You’re welcome. Pm sure, if the room will do ; 
but wc never was so pressed. My son won’t mind 
turning out for a night or so, in such a case as this ; 
but what’s to be done with the’ young lady I haven’t a 
notion. It isn’t fit for such as her to sleep in.” 

" If it’s only tidy and clean that’s all she’ll care for, 
poor lamb ; and it’s little we’ll sleep, either of us. I 
couldn’t leave her the night through if there was fifty 
rooms.” 

“ Then I’ll just show you the best we can do. Mind 
the step, ma’am ; that’s it.” They passed 

Darrell was down the narrow stairs in an instant, 
and in the dingy inn parlour. , 

Tliere, pacing the. floor with faltering steps and a 
scared look upon her white face, her trembling fingers 
nervously intertwining, was poor Gertrude. 

At first she did not seem to see him ; he^'eyes were 
fixed vacantly before her, and a faint moan escaped her 
as Darrell came hurriedly forward. 

For some seeonds neither spoke. Cuthbert had 
"^taken both her hands in his. 
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"Miss Main waring I Gertrude 1” 

She tried to speak but could not. [Nothing was 
heard but the same sound— half sigh, half moan. 

" At such a time as this let there be no restraint 
between us,” urged Darrell. “ I implore you not to 
drive me from you !” for Gertrude drew her hands 
away from his and shuddered, while her te&rs fell 
fast. 

"You are safe, thank God for that 1” she whis- 
pered. "You do not know why I am here. If you 
did ” 

" Trust me — you ma^ do sa If I do not positively 
know, still I have guessed much — more than you think. 
But come, we will not talk of it now, you are faint and 
weak, you need test and refreshment.” 

Tell me what you know — what you have guessed — 
oh ! quick — quick !” 

"Must I — must I now — to-night?” He paused, 
dreading his task. 

She signed to him to ^o on. 

" If it must be, then listen. On that terrible night I 
assisted, with others, in the sad task of ministering to 
the living ^nd extricating the dead. Among others 
your — , Dr. Masters, was carried* close to where I 

was standing, and Imd at ipy feet Why in death a 

likeness should have been so strong, which in life I had 
fuled to observe, I know not; but as 1 looked down, 
upon him, your own face seemed——” 


1 . 
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“ Oh, stay !” cried the poor girl. “You know who 
he was. You know it was my brother. Yes, yes—he 
was." 

Darrell took her trembling hands once more within 

his own. “ You cannot hear this indeed I dare 

not tell you all ; it will he mad^icss to go on." 

“ Yes, tell me all. Anything but this suspense," 
she said, her whole frame quivering. 

“ 1 was asked if I knew your brother. I said I did, 
as an acquaintance. Then I helped to search for some 
address that might discover where he was journeying.' 
Nothing was found — nothing, that is, but an enor- 
mous sum of money in notes and bills. Some of the 
papers bore the name of-—" Darrell stopped. He 
had watched anxiously the effect of bis communication 
upon the poor girl. As he was about to mention George 
Fleming’s name she put out her hand with a depre- 
cating gesture. 

“ You shall not hear the name. I would not have 
grieved you thus much if I could have helped it. But," 
added Darrell, “ now I have told you : you will not 
wonder that a sudden light was thrown upon what, to 
me, had been a mystery before. I guessed af, once the 
truth, Gertrude." * 

“ You cannot know the whole truth ! You do not 
know the worst ! You cannot, or yofi would never 
^pcak to me like this. You would not touch my h»ni^ 
or be my friend if you guessed the awful secret," 
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“Try mc/^ said Darrell. “You can trust me now,, 
surely, Geiiirude/* 

“His sudden death — in that cabin — so soon after be 
had spoken of the wealth he carried I Must I say more ? 
Can you not follow me to the greatest sin?" She gazed 
into Cuthbert^s face till it grew white as her own. 

“ murder,^' he said. “ Oh^ not that /" 

It was the first time he had been brought face to face 
with this most au^ful suspicion respecting the dead man, 
and he could not conceal the shock she had given him. 
He had, it is true, guessed that a shameless robbery liad 
been committed by the Doctor, and that a mystery 
existed besides, in which Gertrude was mixed up. 
What that mystery was he partially discovered on the 
night of the accident. The thought ha<| flashed^ upon 
him that Gertrude had known of the theft and was 
bound to iiecrecy by her brother. 

This alone was quite sufficient to account for her un- 
happiness, and for allji;hat before had tortured him ; but 
this — this darker and more horrible suggestion ! Surely 
Gertrude was wrong. His mind refused to receive 
it. 

“ Dis&iss this terrible suspicion," he said. “ What 
proof have you? Think, why should your brother 
have done this deed?* He could not have known of 
George Fleming’s wealth. The man hardly spoke to 
any one, and irould, of all things, be most retiefint 
about lua ricbes. Your brother might, after his death. 
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have found the money upon him, and been tempted ; 
but could have had no knowledge of it previously/^ 

Oh ! But he did know ! indeed, he did know' !” 

How — what reason have you for this ? 

Gertrude looked around the room, now becoming 
darker as night closed in. She«spoke in a frightened 
whisper. 

Because, with ray own ears I heard him tell my 

brother, on the very night of the that he died. 

Hark !” she said/^ I hear them coming — Ihavenotdared 
to tell her yet — the old servant, Rachel Martin, who 
is with me — ^she is George Fleming’s sister 
Darrell drew back. She had given him another 
shock, and he could not recover himself. 

You shrink from me now,” Gertrude said sadly. 
“I ^Id you that if you knew all, you would not 
urge me to become your wife. Did I not warn you ? 
I dared not do more — not then. I could not betray 
him. I ” 

“My darling girl, I shrink from you! Do you 
imagine then that love such as 1 bear you is to 
be turned from its course because the loved one suffers 
—suffers for the sins of others — not her onto? Oh, 
Ger^dei if I started it was because your words 
ele^hed me — ^for the time. Shrink fifom you !” he 
said, folding her to his breast. * 

«Poor Gertrude ! her terrible secret was told at last. 
She had kept nothing back, not one cruel detail, even 
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though she fancied each word would drive further 
and further from her the man she had learnt to* 
love so well. 

There was a step Outside. l!>arrell, kissing the weary 
head that lay upon hi| breast, released Gertrude just as 
old Kachel entered. • 

Come, Miss Gcrty, dear. There's a tidy place up- 
stairs ; not a room lit for you if things were as they 
should be, but it*s clean and comfortable. Come/* she 
said, coaxingly; ^'try to get some sleep, and Til sit 
by you, as I \ised to do when you were a little 
one.'' 

The poor old servant had forgotten her own sorrow, 
now that Gertrude needed her love and care. If 
she could but get her child** to eat and sleep a 
little she would have time enough to think of poor 
George” through the long night that was before them. 

As she approached Gertrude, to lead lier away, 
her eyes fell, for the first time, upon Cuthbert 
Darrell. In the dusk she could just sec his figure, not 
far from where Gtrtrude stood. 

“ And may I ask, sir, what you do here ?” she said, 
sharply^ thought Miss Gerty was alone. She 
meeds to be left without intruders such a night as this. 
It's strange you Bho]jildn*t see the trouble we are in, 
and leave usr to it. It's not for strangers to stand look- 
ing on 1^^ 

" Hush ! Rachel dear/* said Gertrude. This is no 
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stranger^ and this^ you kiiovr^ is not a private sitting 
rroom ” 

But such a night as this \” persisted the old nurse, 
it's unbecoming in a stranger." 

He is a friend— a true friend that has stood by me 
ill all my griefs— in all the disgrace " 

Disfjr ace shouted liachcl. ^^Who dares speak 

of disgrace, child ?" 

Oh, liachcl, dear, you do not know, and yet you 
must be told — I have a harder task before me than I 
dare to think of— and you — what will you say, my poor 
Rachel !" 

^^What does the child mean?” said the bewildered 
woman, looking first at Dan'ell, then at Gertrude. 
What makes her talk like this ?” 

Darrell was silent and avoided her eye. Gertrude, 
silent too, moved towards the door, making a sign to 
her old nurse to follow her. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

BESIDE THE DEAD. 

They ascended the rickety stairs and wound their way 
■ along narrow passages, then througli a room, and into 
a yet narrower and darker passage beyond; Rachel 
lighting the way, while she led Gertrude by the hand. 

'‘Stop, Rachel!” — Gertrude held her back trem- 
blingly. 

“But this is the room, dearie; we arc just there,” 
said the old nurse, pushing open the door of a long, 
narrow apartment with a sloping ceiling, the beams of 
which almost touched their heads as they entered. It 
was barely furnished, but cleanly, and had it been a 
room in a palace thby would not have felt one whit the 
happier this night, absorbed as they were in the stern 
reality ofAorrow. 

“I cannot rest here,*' cried Gertruda “ 1 must see 
Mm. Oh! where, where is the room? Take me, 
BacheL Have yon seen him ?” she whispered, clinging 
.to her with a terrified look on her young face. • 
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“ I have, dear," said llaclicl Marlin, calmly ; ** I have 
seen him, I have kissed his pretty brows and smoothed 
the soft curls that jased to be so fair ! — so fair !” Her 
voice broke, and she turned away her face. 

“ Take me to him, Kachel " 

“ Not to-night. If you go into that room now, all 
sleep will be taken from youi' eyes — all sleep for this 
night — and you must not do it, darling.” 

“I could not rest witholit seeing him! Don’t 
prevent me — oh, let me go, Ilachel, — show me 
where ” 

“ You can bear it ?” asked Rachel. 

" 1 must go, and I will try to bear it,” Gertrude said 
hoarsely. “ I am his sister — can I forget that ? Can 
1 be under the same roof, and go to rest without look- 
ing upon his face in death ?’’ 

Then those two women retraced their steps along the 
passages, back tlirougb the empty room, apd down tiie 
stairs. 

Rachel turned the key in the door on the right of 
the staircase and pushed it gently open. Gertrude 
clinging to her arm, pale as death itself, walked firmly 
towards the centre of the room. 

They crept nearer to the low pallet on wMch it lay, 
the faint flare of the candle scarcely making the 
darkness around less deep. Gertrude shuddered and 
a low cry escaped her. Only once Wore had she 
been brought face to face with death, ^leii it had 
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been the peaceful fading away of her gentle mother, 
about whose death-bed there was’ nothing to shock, 
as in the untimely end of this wretched man. The 
one had been the joyous release of a pure spirit — this 
the awful summons of an unprepared soul. 

The fitful light of the candle Rachel held, fell upon 
the marble features, the changeless brow, and shone 
upon the curly hair around the face of Ashleigh 
Mainwaring. • 

Gertrude stood motionless as a statue, with lips 
.parted, wrapt in contemplation; she seemed the 
living iiAtge of the dead brother upon whom she 
gazed. 

Then her breath came quick and fast — ^her bosom 
heaved convulsively, till a hysterical sob burst from 
her, and she threw herself beside the man for whom 
natural affection still pleaded. 

She drew* Rachel down beside her. 

Forgive him — say you will forgive him, Rachel — 
you mmtf now that be is dead. Oh, Ashleigh she 
sobbed, she will forgive you— she will 

Forgive ! ! and what am I to forgive my boy 
cried the old woman. He never injured me — not to 
do me hurt. He used to love me ! Thank God there 
was a time he used to love me.^' 

Look.at him ! LooV as he lies there 1 You could 
not exxx^ him, even had he done yoa a great injury. 
Xou would forgive him. Say so, Rachel, dariing! 
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You would not disgrace our name — ^you would keep 
the secret, even if he had deprived you of money ! 
Oh ! Bachcl worse than that ! if he had robbed you of 
your own brother ! Speak j say, ' I forgive Ashleigh 
all the wrong he ever did me, from a little child even 
until now.' " 

Gertrude had thrown her arms around the old ser- 
vant's waist and clasped her tightly, while making this 
passionate appeal Slowly her head dropped upon the 
other’s^ lap. 

"Disgrace! Forgive! Child, you scare me^andl 
cannot understand your talk. You’re crazy #ith grief, 
my darling. I told you uhat it would cost you, coming 
here to-night } it is not dt you should have come — it is 
killing both you and me. Come, come away; your 
white face tears my heart to look at — I cannot bear it," 
whined old Rachel. 

But Gertrude clung about hmr so that she could not 
move. The room resounded with the girl’s sobs, as she 
still entreated Rachel's forgiveness, and spoke again of 
disgrace. 

Rachel Martin became frightened at what seemed 
to her the rambling of a fevered imagination. She 
strove, however, to command herself, saying reprov- . 
ingly— 

" Hush ! hush I It’s not f6i a Maii}wair|pg to talk 
of disgrace, Miss Oerty. You must not on like . 
fitis— 1 cannot listen to it. Come away I" 
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"I will be quiet, I will, and tell you all. It must 
come. Oh, Rachel, listeuP^ 

Theu, in a strained voice, broken by sobs, and by the 
terror of revealing her brother's sin to that faithful 
friend and servant, Gertrude told all. 

As she had spared herself no pain when confessing it 
to Darrell, so she kept no cruel detail back now. 

At the first shock Rachel had sprung to her feet, and 
pushed Gertrude from her in horror. She was beside 
herself with grief and abhorrence. She looked with 
angry eyes upon the man who had done this wrong, 
•and who laj^past her reproaches. 

A conflict was raging within her, which, though it 
lasted only moments, seemed of hours* duration to 
Gertrude, who dared not move, but watched her with 
breath suspended. She longed for Rachel to speak, 
if only a word — and that of anger. 

Presently tears began to course down RacheVg cheeks, 
and she slowly shook her head. 

I’ll not believe it, I can't think he’d sink so low in 
sin. Not that he took the life before he took the 
money. But if he didy — then, 0 God, forgive the boy 
his grievoi^ sins! and I — I will pray to think less 
hardly of him, I will try to forgive him too, in time 
—in time.” 

Gertrude dung to Bachel’s skirts. " Oh, do not bate 
ia.6, Kschel, because 1 told you I I’ve borne the weary 
burden of it all these days and weeks^ little thinking 
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that he was your own brother. If I had known that, 
oh ! if I had known who he was, I should never have 
dared to look you in the face again !” 

Kaclicl sank into a chair and put her hand gently 
upon Gertrude^s head, but could not speak. She bent 
down and kissed her forehead, and Gertrude once more 
buried her face in her lap. 

So they sat for some minutes. The candle spluttered 
in itS'Socket, making the light more fitful, and the scene 
more ghastly. 

At length Gertrude slowly raised her head, and, 
taking both Rachel^s hands in hers, kissed them 
tenderly. 

For my sake — for his — ^now that he lies before 
us cold and beautiful in death — say you forgive 
him, Rachel! Think of the days gone by — of our 
mother! — If not for our sake — oh, then, for hen 
forgive • 

Her beauty, perhapS, never bore such poetry along 
with it as at this moment. 

Rachel felt its power, she saw a look of that mother 
of whom Gertrude had just spoken so sacredly. 

" Bless you, my dear, dear child. Coim?, sec what I 
will do for her sake — and — ^for youn'^ 

She rose and trcmblingly«approachiDg the bed ; she 
stooped — Slower — lower, until her lips*" rested upon the 
^Btdne cold brow ; then making room for Gertrude, she 
gently pressed her down towards the corpse. 
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The poor girl, comiJetely exhausted, body and mind, 
bent over the bed and kissed the face not paler than 
her own ; but the ordeal had been too terrible — a shiver 
ran through her frame, and she fell forward in a dead 
faint. 




CHAPTER XXVIII. 

ASIILKIGH MAINWAEINg’s EAULY LIPB. ■ 
Asnr.ETGn Mainwaiusg's father died in the prime of 
life, just as his practice had become the largest in Tor- 
chester, and his skill as a surgeon had won him the 
confidence of the neighbourhood, and justly so, for his 
talents were of no ordinary range. 

Courted by society, almost worshipped by his patients, 
Dr. Maiuwaring possessed none of those qualities which 
conduce to domestic happiness. 

Selfishness, indifference to< the feelings of oUiers, 
blended with a certain fascination of person and manner, 
were the most striking traits in his character. In these 
points Ashleigh resembled his father in toio^ 

Strange as it may seem, women love sneh men with 
a more passionate de%'otion than they ever give to 
worthier objects. So did Mrs. Mainwaring love her 
husband, with an infatuation that is so comuMn, so 
inezj^icable 1 Seldom did an approving smile or Idod 
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word repay her for all her self-sacrificc. Wheu such 
camc^ it was to her like water upon parched land. 

Sensitive and fragile, reared with all tenderness in 
the lap of luxury, she shrank beneath the harsh tones 
and coarser nature of her husband, and would tremble 
while she loved, even more than ever, the man who so 
little appreciated her.] 

Dr. Mainwaring^s affections — ^if he possessed any — 
were centred in his profession. To do him justice, Iiis 
heart was in his daily avocation. It interested him, 
and his increasing fame flattered his vanity. 

He died from the effects of blood-poisoning, by acci- 
dent, during an operation, just when life seemed most 
dear to himself, most useful to his family. 

Ashleigh was just seventeen at the time, Florence 
(Mrs. Graham) a child of ten, while Gertrude was a 
fairy-like being of six summers, a mere baby, and the 
plaything of ‘the house. 

Mrs. Main waring, stunned by her sudden bereave- 
ment, was at first unable to rouse herself, to face 
the consequences, and realize the reverses to herself 
and family. 

Dr. Maiqwaring had lived beyond his income, which 
was large enough, had he been commonly prudent, to 
enable him to save much. He had speculated and 
lost ; but this he never confided to his wife. As time 
modified her grief, and brought her calm reflection, 
the widow strove to form some plans for the fatur^ 
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It was then, for the first time, that she discovered the 
deplorable state in which her husband had left his 
affairs. 

•Her house had to be given up, her carriage, her 
maid — ^things which all her life she had looked upon as 
common necessaries. All these were resigned without 
a murmur. If only she could continue to educate 
Ashleigh — ^her idol — as his father had determined his 
son should be educated — this was her absorbing anxiety. 
She would stint herself that this might be accom> 
plishedj Ashleigh must have every advantage, every 
chance of success in life. 

So resolved Mrs. Mainwaring, and her son was sent 
back to the same public school as heretofore. 

Tlirec months later the bead master of that school 
wrote a short, not unkind, letter to Mrs. Mainwaring; 
but broke to her the fact that she must remove her 
son. 

Ashleigh had, in fact, dis^aced himself. His case 
had not been quite grave enough to merit a severe 
public punishment, but he had just escaped being ex< 
pelled. 

Here was a fresh blow — ^grief accompanied by dis* 

grace I 

Mrs. Mainwaring carried the letter straight to -Ash* 
leigh’s truest firiend, next to 'herself — ^that friend was 
Bachel Martin. Bachel had lived in Dr. Mainwaring^s 
family before her mamag^ and on the death of her 
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husband, to whom she had been married but a year 
and a half, she came back as nurse to Ashleigh. 

A rosy-faced young woman, with honest eyes, ^s 
llachel in those days. She loved the children under 
her care as though they were her own, but was true to 
her first love — ^thc boy Ashlcigh. 

His imperfections of character had not weakened her 
affection for him, although the faults were such as made 
her tremble. Once he had robbed RachePs workbox of 
some shillings. The nurse grieved over the sin, but 
did not condemn the sinner, and screened him from his 
fathcr^s wrath by keeping the theft to herself. This, 
and many like secrets, she had to keep from her master, 
but told them all to Mrs. Mainwaring ; hence the con- 
fidcAce between the mistress and servant. 

Send for the master’s brother, ma’am,” said 
Rachel, after hearing the letter which distressed her 
mistress. "Mr. Frank Mainwaring has got his head 
put on the right way. He’ll tell us what’s best to be 
done. Master Ashleigh don’t mind us women ; he 
M'ants a man’s sharp eye over him, and a good 
talking to, beforo it’s too late.” 

Ashleigk’s uncle was summoned. 

The young culprit seemed somewhat subdued by his 
ignominious dismissal frgm a public school, and made 
great professions of repentance. His nnclc took him to 
London, where, by his own choice, he commencod 
studying medicine. His subsequent career may be 

M 
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stated in few words — the fewer perhaps the 

better. 

He walked the London hospitals; passed first-rate 
examinations, in spite of his wild life : spent his mother^s 
money, and, more than that, ran headlong into debt. 
Again the services of Mr. Frank Mainwaring had to be 
called into play. Though not a rich man, he was able 
to set his good-for-nothing nephew once more upon his 
legs. Ashleigh Maiuwaring next entered the army as 
assistant-surgeon. The regiment went abroad. At 
Singapore racing became his great amusement, coupled 
with play. The regiment had a name for gambling of 
all kinds, and Ashleigh did his best to keep up its 
character, passing his idle hours almost entirely in this 
way. 

A heavy loser on one occasion, he made a desperate 
endeavour to retrieve his ruined condition by cheating 
at cards. The victim, a young ensign of tlie regiment, 
would not have detected the foul play had not an older 
man, a looker-on, discovered snd brought it to the 
light. Again, by the skin of his teeth, did our clever 
young friend escape public scandal. He sent in his 
resignation, thereby preventing an eximS, and sailed for 
Australia. 

Here he struck out a new line. Naturally giftfed as 
an actor, he had constantly performed hi London as an 
amateur. He now turned this talent to some use. A 
fellowtstudent finding himself at a Melbourne theatre 
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one nighty was astonished to recognize in the popular 
actor Charles Mostyn, no other than his chum of 
former days^ Ashleigh Mainwaring. 

For two years he had ceased to correspond with his 
family. His mother had gone through the anguish of 
waiting for news from the far country, hut in vain. 
Then came despair — and, lastly, the news of his death. 

Finding his creditors had traced him as far as Mel- 
bourne, this ingenious rascal caused his death to be 
solemnly inserted in all the leading papers, thereby 
obliterating himself from their books, and preventing 
further inquiries from being instituted. 

" Tired of theatricals, and hankering after his pro- 
fession, he once more clianged his name — this time to 
Masters. He practised for some time in the neighbour- 
hood of Sydney, in partnership with another young 
surgeon, and having real genius in his profession, he 
made himself quite a reputation, his partner (who, 
nevertheless, was the hard worker) being left out in the 
cold. 

Growing sick of the colony, this " rolling stone ” 
managed, by a fluke, to be appointed surgeon to one of 
the InsillaT and Asiatic Company's vessels, an un- 
expected vacancy having occurred just as the ship was 
about to sail. He had Jbeen some years in this service, 
before his meeting with Gertrude, and his own violent 
death. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

Major Darrell’s Narrative Resumed, 

Why it should fall to my lot to write on subjects 
emincntiy distasteful to me, reminding me, as they d<% 
of my most, miserable experiences, sec;pis hard perhaps ; 
but as the happiest event in my life resulted from these 
trials, I cannot refuse to contribute a few more pages to 
this volume as a thank-oiTcring. Nor, as I am aware, 
could any other than myself explain some" important 
circumstances connected with this story. 

I attended the inquest and funeral of Asbleigh Main> 
waring. The love I bore his sister overcame the repug- 
nance 1 felt to the man as 1 stood by Gertrude’s side at 
liis open grave. „ 

llie property found upon him at the time of the 
accident on the railway, was handed over to Gertrude 
as his nearest relation in England — only to be given 
to Rachel Martin, the real heiress of tiie rich Austra- 
Han (whose money it had undoubtedly been). The 
formality had to be gone through of writing to India 
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for the sanction of Major Graham and his wife, 
Gertrude having no power over any property her brother 
was found possessed of at his death without such 
sanction. 

To do Major Graham justice he gave up all claim to 
any portion of the money on hearing the details of the 
case, which had to be told for BachePs sake. The 
faithful nurse left Dighton with Gertrude on the evening 
after the funeral. 

Before we parted, I had taken Gertrude to my heart 
as my future wife. 

To accept Lady Dartmoor’s invitation cost Gertrude 
ihany a heartburning, but it had to be done ; and she 
travelled there accordingly, knowing that in a few short 
weeks she would be out of reach of her ladyship’s 
impertinent patronage. 

Bachel Martin accompanied Gertrude to Dartmoor 
Park, uninvited, for she declared Miss Gcrty wasn’t 
fit to hold her own against that owdacious woman; who 
liked to be Mrs. XJppercrust over everybody. No, she 
should go and see her darling safe at all events, and give 
' my lady ’ as good as she gave, if she showed any airs 
to the child.’’ 

This good woman does her best to dispel from 
Gertrude’s mind the ^horrible suspicion of murder 
having been teally perpetrated upon her brother by 
Ashleigh. 

Money was always his snare— the boy might steaf— 
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he may have robbed poor George ; but Pll not believe 
that other / No, not that. The boy could never sink so 
deep in sin. If I — George’s own sister — won^t believe 
it, tRien you, child, as Master Ashleigh’s, surely ^on 
will try and doubt it too. Drive it from your mind as 
old llachel will, God helping mo.^^ 

So argues Eachel ; and so, in other words, I endeavour 
to cast a doubt upon the awful question* of Ashlcigh 
Mainwaring’s guilt, when Gertrude speaks of the sudden 
death of the Australian. 

And not without reason. 

There had been ample proof of the theft, but none of 
murder, beyond Gertrude^s conviction of her brother's 
guilt, caused by the man’s sudden and horrible change 
of countenance and gesture which followed her 
accusation. 

It was possible that his knowledge of having com- 
mitted the robbery was sufficient to cause this rage and 
terror when he discovered that Gertrude knew the 
secret of the ^'Fur Man’s ” wealth, and suspected him of 
stealing the enormous sum of money. 

Our arguments at first seemed useless $ hut lately 
Gertrude has promised to dwell more upon the doM 
than upon her prsvious conviction. 



CHAPTER XXX. 


HAJOn. DAllRGLI. UAKKS lIIS BOW. 

About the last thing in my thoughts as 1 embarked for 
England on hoard the Rttngapore was — matrimony. 

Men of my regiment had chaffed me a good deal on 
my confirmed bachelor habits and distaste for society. 
The night I left Gurrumbad I was clapped on the back 
with — 

" Well ! Good-bye, old fellow. Make the best ol 
your two years at home, and bring out a wife — of course 
you’ll do that.” 

My answer bad been, “ Thanks, much obliged I but 
Pm not a marrying man. I never saw any woman yet 
who, in my opinion, game up to my own sisters, and 
until I do I shall remain as I am. Now, as I fancy the 
piece of pibrfection 1 seek is not yet borj), I can promise 
you all not to change my state.” 

1 spoke as I^felt. My admiration for my own woman- 
kind-beginning with my mother (God bless her 
memory) and dffftc«^ding to my sisters, both mothen 
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themselves — was unbounded. If I was ever in love it 
had been a most fleeting, transient emotion, and had 
never cost me one sleepless night, ®r interfered one 
whit with my digestion, always perfect, even in Bengal. 

AVhat will our fellows say when they hear that so 
soon after making them a grand harangue on the sub- 
ject of my single blessedness I am not only deeply in 
love, hut married? Married to Gertrude Mainwaring, 
of whom I may well be proud, who absorbs my every 
thought, and in whom centres my every hope for the 
future. 

Much against Lady Dartmoor^s wishes (who would 
have liked our wedding to have been the excuse for 
gathering her fashionable acquaintances around her), 
Gertrude protested against anything but the simplest 
village wedding. Her views met mine entirely, and on 
the brightest summer morning, when all thipgs animate 
and inanimate seemed, like ourselves, rejoicing in the 
sunshine, we two were made one. 

We are visiting Gertrude^s step-grandmother for the 
first time since our marriage. The house is crowded 
with guests, male and female. Her ladyship is in her 
element. Not^only has she the handsome whom 
women ever view with double interest, but myself,, the 
hridegroomj to introduce to her friends and toadies. 

We are getting accustomed to being ''trotted out 
foxi. inspection. We bear it as well as can be expected 
— bear being lionized, patronized, and petted as well 
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as we can. It cannot last for ever, which is our com- 
fort. 

We know exactly how to value the demonstrations 
of attachment which Lady Dartmoor lavishes upon us 
both ; and Gertrude says, not ill-naturedly, but from a 
tliorough knowledge of the old lady, that we owe our 
high favour to our own personal attractions. This 
sounded somewhat vain, but my wife laughed a merry 
laugh, and said — 

Why 1 wc are neither of iis so very uninteresting, 
■you see. My voice is not qiiite cracked yet, and amuses 
her friends after dinner ; while my Cuthbert does not 
look very unornamental in her drawing-room 

I am not sure she did not kiss me after this playful 
speech. 

So you think that if one of us was deformed, and 
the other had an impediment of speech, her ladyship 
would not fie quite so fond of us, eh, Gertrude 

She would not have asked us at all,^^ laughed 
Gertrude. “ I know jGranny Dartmoor so well, and I 
feel that we must take some credit to ourselves if we 
are the fashion with her.” 

Gertrude is right. 1 think 1 see through the 
dowager ; she is proud of my wife, of her beauty and 
noble nature. There may be 9ome womanly affection 
olended with her admiration for Gertrude; but the 
latter predominates. 

In 'myself she finds a light-hearted, able-bodied 
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de-camp. Being brimful of happiness and content, 1 
am willing to make myself agreeable to her guests, and 
promote conversation at her dinner-table. 

We cannot help comparing this vi^t with one we 
latdy paid in Somersetshire. 

There, in her native village, a quiet hamlet, lives 
Eachel Martin, and there we spent three thoroughly 
happy days with her. My wife coaxed me into taking 
her to sec the good old soul, who was in the seventh 
heaven of delight at our visit. 

Bachel has bought herself a cottage with fine old- . 
fashioned fruit garden, and paddock for a cow, and she 
has a^pretty neat-handed maid to manage such things 
as appertain to a dairy ; while Bachel herself potters 
about her poultry yard, and watches the gradual fatten- 
ing of her pigs with more interest than could have 
been expected. 

The cottage is furnished according to her'Owu frugal 
ideas. She has " no fancy for grand things.” Something 
she must do with “ poor George’s money," that she is 
resolved, something that will make others like herself — 
free from the dread of poverty in old age. 

She has consulted me upon the best mode, of Ciury- 
ing out this wish. We held a council, Bachel, Gertrude, 
and myself, the evening before we left the village to 
come here. It was unanimously decid^ that George 
Fleming’s sister should build and«endow ahnshduses 
wi^h the wealth that had so strangely become her own, 
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that the buildings should be called by his name^ and 
should be no mean monument to the dead \ but that 
the whole sum (deducting only what would bring her 
in sufficient ineome to live always as now) should be 
devoted to this good object. 

Our visit, I say, to this unselfish old servant gave us 
more pleasure — a thousand times more pleasure — than 
all the grand entertainments our fulsome relative heaps 
upon us here, and we sigh for the freedom of those 
days, and the sincerity of old Rachel, as we experienc<» 
•the hollowness of society at Dartmoor. 


THE END. 


naantsD mr BJUXAinmnE, bauson abb ccw 
xcnzxnr abb guarBCstau 
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• tents being given in Feet, Inches, and Twelfth-parts of an Inch, Edited 
by Wm. Richardson. 


BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 




FREDERICK WAl^NE & CO., FUBUSEtERS, 


COMPENDWMS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 

In Four Vols., with a Coinplc'tc Index and Steel Illustrations, crown 8vo, ' 
price. 201., cloth gilt ; or half Ciilf extra, 351. 

HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS. 

knuodelled by its Original Editor, CiiARl.E.s Knight, with Selections 
from Autiujrs adrlcd wliose works have placed them amongst the " lk*.-^t 
Auihoir," since the publication of the First Edition. 

•** T’liis book ccjntfiins 320 Kxtracts* of th.i best efTorf? of our i;reat Staiul.ird 
AiidiorN, wlu tlur lln'y be PorU •'t H'^toiians, KssayiUs 01 Dwiiios, 'I’lavcllers or IMii- 
In^'iiili ;r ,, .in.iM'jcil so as «o fo. .u li ilf an hum's rc.idiiig for every ilay of the year. The 
sio ieiil limis .i Uistc of evciy qn-^iity, and a hpev ipicii of tvery style. Should he grow 
ary i.f o(f .jinliot, h«’ oan p ..i lo aiiolher .iiul il inr liin d to be entical, he e.ni wc'ch 
l!i lueni- of one wnlei .qi* irist those of his tVUovv. Jl gives ns a glimpse of the tele- 
Iniiifs assLiiihled williin yt.^t'poi ciIs At a irl.ince llie sui<i« nt lan (iblaiii soixii' idea of tlie 
1. .S«i k /' '.'/.f f/ic true /cuuxiaii.tHs of i/iiit .il o:rlii/xr ivhwk renders men 
I . ted tint/ iiwi vv. 


In Two Vols., demy Svo, pik'^ • cloth; i2.f. with gilt edges; 

...i calf t Ir.i, i/r. 

PEOPLE’S EDITIOJ?, jf HALF-HOURS with the BEST T^UTHORS. 

.Sclficb'd and ,U' -.ccd by CuAiMdcs Knj 'm\ Uhth 16 Steel Portr.ius, ’ 
III thi. Kdiv .‘/the liiuciaphies arc levised, the "'gination of the Vulmncs roni- 
pL-ud, ai«l fric ‘^ijrj.d iiatine ol the Original Woik entirely doiic aii.iy wuh ; it now 
forms a J fam's jme Library Jlook. 


In Four Vo!j., crown fivo, price cc?., cloth gilt ; or hulf-calf extra, 35J. 

HALF-HOURS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 

(IdHitAKY Editio.n), With Stv 1 Ponuiits, new .style of binding. 
Volumes i and 2, horn tlic Koniiin Per od to the De.itli of F.lizabcth. Selected 
.uui I'rlilcd, willi Notes, by ('TlARLn.s Kmght. Voliimcs 3 and 4, con- 
tinuing the History frcuu James to Victoria, by Mrs. Valkxtine. 

Contains iljc* Choicest Histuntad Extract's from upwards of Fifty Standard Authors, 
ineludint; I’liirke, r.il;i.ive, CJui/ot, Sherid.in Kuowle.s. Thierry, M, Taylur, Rev. 
J.iiiies While, Charles Kni!;ht, C.. 1,. Cr.aik, Laiidor, Hiunc, Ke.its, Hall.iin, Southey, 
.Siiak ipcarc. Froiii-'.ut, Sir Walter Scott, Hall, Jkir.inie, Lord 15 icon, CaveiiUisli, ilishop 
Luriicl, Rev. H. 11. Milmaii, Wold^worth, Lord *Uacau lay ; with a Genenil Inde-x. 

The articles arc chielly scl cted j-o as to afford a succession of gr.aphic parts of English 
Tlistory. chnjiKjlo h””' *h‘j considcr.iiiou that tlic poitiMis of liisiory 

upon vvliieh R -nerid readcis flcli.;ht to dwell are tliuse vvlin li,tt II some story wdiich is 
coiiiplelc in itself, or fiinii.-.h some illustration wliich has a .separaic .as well a.s a geuer.il 
interest. * 

t 

Tn Vols, demy Svo, price ir,. cloth ; 12s. with gilt edges ; 
or half c:ali e.vtra. lyj. 

PEOPLE’S EDITION OF HALF-HOUR^ Op ENGLISH HISTORY* 

From ihe Roman Peiiod to Victoria. JVith Steel ^ortraii-s, new style of 
binding. 

Volume L, from the Roman Period to the Death of Elizabeth, Selected 
and ?ftdited, with Notes, by Charles Knight. Volume H., containing the 
History from James to Victoria, by Mrs. Valentine. 


•BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, 


Frederick Wame and Co., Publishers, 


THE CHANDOS CLASSICS. 

A Series of Standard in Poetry^ History, and General Litu a'arc. 


In amall crown 8vo. 


1/6 fiac/t, Stiff Wraitiicr. 

1. Shakspearc. 

2 Longfellow. 

3 Byron. 

4 Scott. 

5 Arabian Nights. 


Cloth GilU 


G Eliza G^ook. 

7 ‘Legondary Ballads. jj* ^ 

U Burns. 

9 Johnson's Lives of the Acts. 

10 Dante (The Vision ofr Cary. 

11 Moore. 

11> J)r. Syntax's Three Tours, 
fs Butler's Hudibras. 

14 Cowper. . I 

lo Milton. • 

10 Wordsworth. 

17 nawthorne's Twice-Told Tales. 

18 England, Hullam and Dc^olme. 

19 The Saracens, Gibbon and 

Ockley. 

20 Lockhart's Spanish Ballads 

and .Sonthey's lioniauco of the Cid. 

21 Bobinson Crusoe. 

22 Swiss Family Bobinson. ^ 

23 Mrs. Hemans. | , , 

21 Grimm's Fairy Tales.. ** | 

25 Andersen’s (Hans) Fairy Tales. 

26 Scott’s Dramatists and Novel- 

ists. 

27 Scott'.s Essays. 

28 Shelley. 

29 Campbell. 


,CtlCl 

30 Ke^s. 

31 Cole^Wge. 

32 Popc’sTK^d. 

33 Pope's Oifl^ssey. 
rA Hood. 

,J%f»epresentativG Actors. 

36 Eng'i.^d. . 

37 Frances | Uoniance 
88 Spain. i of 

39 Italy. 

40 India. 

41 German Literature. 

42 Don Quixote (Life aad Adven' 

turw of). 

;/3 Eastern Tales. 

44 Book of Authors. 

Pope. 

^46 Mackay. 

47 Goldsmith's Poems. 

48 The Koran. (Complete.) 

49 Oxenford’s French Songs, 
inuludhig Costello’s Lays of the 
Troubadoui'fl, 

60 Gil Bias (The Atlventuies of). 

51 The Talmud. (Selections from). 

62 Virgil (Dryden’s), The Works of. 

63 Bunyan's Holy 

64 Dodd’s Beauties of 

speare. 

66 Bomance of London 
—Historic, icc. 

66 Bomanoe of Lond<m 

— Suf*eniataral, &c.^ IS 
57 A Century of Anecdote / 

59 Walton’s 'Angler. Edited by Q. 
Christopher DavicK. 


Shak- 
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Frederick Warne and Co., Publlshere, 


THE CHANDOS 

/ITJ ICc'boi't’b (George) Worke. 

<)(• Ilober (Bibhop). 

(J1 ItftJf-JlourB with tlio Best 

Aijili.tih. 

C'J Bitlo *■'^1 *■ 

«;5 Ditto " * *•! 

t;j DUfo * 

Bun. V tin’s Pi}6rmiii»?*l?rogi‘ess. 
Fugitive Poetrj/v iOOO— 
fi7 Pepys.’ Dinry. 

♦i8 Evelyn’s Diary. *.'**' ^ 

CO Townsoiid’s Every y,.y Book 
ol' iModevu liitcraiuiy^.-’ ’ 

70 Ditto DiH^’^'^ * 

71 MonlgoinA^r-y (J.a)ne.'i). 

Spenser’s Faery i^ueou. 

While’s Natural History of 

Selboine. lllusirattd. 

Koble’s Christian Year. Ulus* 

1 rated. 

75 Lamb’s Poems and Essays. 

70 Boacoe’s Italian Noveli*{ts. 

77 Rosooe’s German Novelists, ^ 

78 HoMCoe’.s Spanish Novelists, 

70 Gibbon’s Life and Letters. 

8U Gray. Beattie. Collins. 


CLASSICS — coniefiuefi, 

81 Percy’s Beliques. 

82 Gems of National Poelr.,« 

1 83 Lamb’s Talcs from Shakspr arc. 

84 Lockhart’s Life of Scott. 

85 Half-Hours of Plnelis'i His- 
‘ lory 

86 Ditto * 

n Ditto * 

8S Ditto ■* ■* * 

SO Gibbon’s Bonn i; Empire. 

00 ^ Dii to C" 

01.,.. N Ditto * * * 

^2 r Ditto -^ * * * 

03 Di^ 'seli’s Curiosities of LiteM- 

ture 

04 Ditto * * 

05 Ditto * * * 

!m* Disraeli's Literary Charaeterc. 
0? Di.sraeli's Cnlnmitics & Quarrels. 

Oh Disraeli's Amenities of Litera- 
ture. * 

09 Ditto ditto •• 

100 .ffisop’s Fables. Illustrated. 

101 tQ 106 Hume's History of Eng- 

land. 6 vo)m. 


WARNE’S STAR SERIES. 


^ cro'svii 8 to, 1/6 /M'h^ Piclure ]Vropp€r, 

Or, 2 - Cloth Gilt. 

Wide, Wide World, E. WKTnBRi:i.L. 62 Enkle^eld Qraiige. Mrs. H. D. PAri.t. 

Queeohy. E. Wi:th«rki.l. fli Inttie .Women and Little Wives. 

Melbourne House. E. ’Wethf.usli.. oi Leytca Auborry's Daughters. 
Drayton H oil. Ar.ic* Gray. Mrs. jI. IL I’avll. 

Say ard Seal. E. Wethfrell. 65 Hedington Manor. 

The Lamplighter. Miss CvMMmR. 6o Without and Within. W. L. If. Jay. 
Helen. Mabia EsoEwouTn. 7J Bessie Harrington's Venture. 

Ellen Montgomery. E. M^kthbhklf. j. a. idAraBwa 

Old Helmet. , E. WBtRSBSLL. 76 Boeptres and Crowns, a.*d th** 
.Straight Paths ft Crooked Ways. Flag of Truce. £. Wbthssxu.. 
kin. H. B. Pavll. 


Be^ord Street, Strand. 



Frederick Warne & Co., Publishers, 


THE COMPANION LIBRARY ^ — contmued. 


TWO SHILLING VOLUMES. 


Ill larg« fciip. 8vo, Picture 1’ ..inls. 


JOBBPH Uatiox. 




pT’Nof in Society, 
sw Tnllanls of Barton. 

.Tosspn Uattoit. 

In the Lap of Fortune. 

Jofixrn Hatton 

y«i Valley of Poppies. 

JoflEPH H'TTOX. 

9i ChriHloplicr Kenriek. 

f JOSBPH 

02 How or Never. 

M. BsTUAM-Er ^abds. 

The Sylvestres. 

M. Brin iM-Ki)WA nos. 

A BWeet and Twenty. 

» , MOBTIMBB COLLIKS. 

)5t Francos. 

MobTIMBB COLLlKS. 
tfii A Fight with Fortune. 

Moktimeb Collins. 
#8 The Queen of Bohemia- 

JobKru Hatton. 

)9 Bobin Gray. 

H) For Lack of Gold. 


C. Gibbon. 
C. Gij^bon. 

I Harvest of Wild Oats 

Fiokbwcb Mairtat. 


Cruel London. 

'7 Paul Benedict. 

A 


Joseph Hatton. 


F. W. Kodinsov. 
F. W. Robinson. 

]<'. \V. llOBrNKON. 

F. \V Rodtsson. 


[ 11 1 Woman Ransom 
I ir. Mattie: A St.. ay. 

I ' Owen ' A Waif. 

117 IIou.. of Elmore. 

118 Milly’s III. 

r. W. Robinson. 

Ill) Mr. Stewart's lUv ntions. 

j:* AV. Robinson. 

120 Wild Flowers. 

F. W. Ronr rsoN. 

121 Woodleigh. 

F. AV. Robinson. 

122 Checkmate. 

J. SajtBIUAN Lbpanv. 

All in the Bark. 

J. HuEuirM.y Lkpa.vu. 

•124 Guy Deverell. 

J, Sjikbiban Lkpanu. 
iJs House by the Churchyard. 

J. Slll'KUlAN LkFANU. 

I2<i Tenants of Malory. 

J. Sherihan Lufano. 

127 Uncle Silas. 

.1. LrvP.VNU. 

12 -* Willing to Die. 

J. SijKkiDAS Lkfanu. 

129 Wylder’s Hand. 

,1. PnKPIBAN LifFANV. 


t Captain J:ick.* • | 1'^' One Year. 

J A.Maitlinp. li 

i'ession. } On the Edge of tho'morfffe 

F. \Y. ^oDiy.Hos. I J 


F. M. P. 


|f| Carry's Con 


'0 Christie's Faith. 

.1 One-and-Twenty. 
12 Slsfves of the Bing. 
3 Under the Spell. 


AV 


i 

\iOl!INdb>. 


F. AV, Robin.son. 
F. AA’. Robinson, 
F. AV. Robinson 


1.32 Lady Betty. 

/ < 
•l Clare Bavile. 

IT. Hanbury Mills. 

Vi via. 


CbRISTtBFL ('OliBKlDGK. 

Ll’ARD^ 
C. (^LI'BIDCB. 
Flouknce AVii.fobd. 


Bedford Street, Strand. 









